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Markham’s ‘‘ Letters of Amerigo Vespucci”’ 

The Letters of Amerigo Vespucci and Other Documents illustrative of 
His Career. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Clements 
R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., President of the Hakluyt Society. Lon- 
don: Charles J. Clark. 

THE ARCHITECTS of the New York State Capitol at Albany, 
—the most magnificent and costly of all the legislative 
buildings of both hemispheres,—have had the happy thought 
of adorniug the capitals of the clastered columns of the 
splendid western staircase,—which has been styled the 
“crowning work ” of the whole edifice,—with the beautifully 
sculptured heads of personages conspicuous in American his- 
tory. ‘lhe notables selected for this honor form a generally 
well-chosen list ; but it is with some surprise that the visigor 
notices among the names inscribed over these marble por- 
traitures of men made famous by great achievements, includ- 
ing Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Hudson, Champlain, and 
others, that of Americus Vesputius. It is true that the 
individual whose Italian appellation was Latinized in this 
form had the singular fortune of giving his name to our con- 
tinent, and by consequence to our nation; but it is no less 
true that this surprising fortune has been commonly supposed 
to have been due to an act of shameless deceit, committed 
for a nefarious purpose, and that, consequently, to include the 
author of this deceit among men worthy of distinction in the 
history of the continent may seem like canonizing an impos- 
ture. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that 
some authorities of no mean rank have of late years questioned 
the fairness of the judgment which ascribed this deceit to 
the Florentine navigator, and have sought, with more or less 
success, to clear away the cloud which has rested upon his 
reputation. The controversy has reached a point at which 
the Hakluyt Society, well known for its liberal and honor- 
able zeal in the preservation of historical treasures,has deemed 
it proper to intervene, so far as to lay before the public, in a 
collected form, the documents needed to enable every 
student to form his own opinion on the subject. This work 
- has been well done in the present volume, under the direction 
of the distinguished President of the Society, whose History 
of Peru, Life of Columbus, and many other publications on 
allied subjects, attest his eminent qualification for the duty. 
His own opinion is given in the introduction, and will prob- 
ably anticipate, though perhaps with some modification, the 
verdict which the readers of the volume in general will pro- 
nounce. This verdict may be briefly summarized in an 
historical form as follows. 

Amerigo Vespucci, the son of a notary of Florence, 
was born in that city in March, 1451. He was fairly well 
educated, and was trained to mercantile pursuits. He be- 
came connected with the great commercial house of the 
Medici, and was sent as their agent to Cadiz and Seville in 
1492, just in time to have his ambition awakened by the 
wonderful achievements of the greatest of Italian navigators. 
He became personally acquainted with Columbus, and was 
one of the contractors for provisioning the fleet for his second 
voyage, and perhaps for the third. On the latter voyage Co- 
lumbus discovered in July, 1495, the island of Trinidad and 
the mainland of South America; and he forthwith sent to 
Spain the news of these discoveries, with a chart exhibiting 
them, and a report containing mention of the existence of 
pearls in that region. These documents came into the hands 
of Bishop Fonseca, by whom they were shown to the bold and 
teckless adventurer, Hojeda (or Ojeda),who, like Fonseca, was 
then a bitter and unscrupulous enemy of Columbus. The 
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Bishop suggested that Hojeda should fit out an expedition to 
reap the advantages to be derived from these discoveries, and 
offered him a license. Hojeda grasped at the flattering 
scheme, and proceeded to raise funds for his expedition by 
offering shares in the profits to persons in Seville and Cadiz 
who would advance the money. Vespucci was one of these 
promoters; and it was also decided that he should accom- 
pany the expedition in the capacity of pilot. That.a lands- 
man, who had never before, so far as is known, made a sea- 
voyage, except the one which brought him fiom Florence to 
Spain, should assume this title, might seem a singular pre- 
sumption. But in possessing, through Fonseca and Hojeda, 
a copy of Columbus’s chart, he had an immense advantage 
over the other pilots ; and it is highly probable that his early 
education would. give hirh a superiority to them in astroncm- 
ical science. He seems to have fulfilled his duties to the 
satisfaction of Hojeda and othersinterested, He thus gained 
a reputation which enabled him afterwards to make two voy- 
ages in the service of the Portuguese crown, though in what 
precise capacity is uncertain. Nothing, in fact, is known of 
him in this connection ex¢épt from his own writings, as the 
Portuguese archives make no.mention of him whatsoever. 
Still, his reputation continued to increase, and we hear of 
him, in a manner much in his favor, as being at Seville in 
February, 1595, about to start for the Spanish Court “on 
matters relating to navigation.”» This expression is used by 
Columbus, who, on the fifth of that month, gave Vespucci a 
letter strongly recommending him to his .son. Diego and his 
brother Bartholomew, both then at the Court, acting as the 
Admiral’s agents. ‘He has always,” writes Columbus, 
“shown a desire to please me, and is a very respectable 
man (muy hombre de bien)” This recommendation, aided 
probably by the influence of Fonseca, seems to have hada 
decisive effect in Vespucci's favor. In less than two months 
he received letters of naturalization from the Crown, coupled, 
doubtless, with some employment; and three years later he 
was made “ Chief Pilot of Spain,” with a good salary. He 
held this eminent post until his death in February, 1512. 
He died childless, but left a widow who received a pension 
in acknowledgment of her husband's services; and _ his 
nephew, Giovanni Vespucci. was in the same year appointed 
a “royal pilot,” with a moderate salary, 

These facts seem to indicate that Americus Vesputius was, 
in his way, as Columbus wrote, a very respectable man, of 
rather more than average capacity, but certainly not a person 
likely to acquire great fate, or to suffer serious obloquy. 
Both fame and obloquy, however, came to him, or rather to 
his memory, through a series of somewhat singular accidents, 
He wrote two letters. containing accounts of his voyages. ‘The 
first of these, written from Lisbon early in 1503, was ad- 
dressed to the head of the house of Medici, then dominant 
in Florence, and describes a voyage of discovery from Portu- 
gal to South America, in which he had recently been engaged. 
He admits that he held in it only a subordinate position, but 
does not name his commander, and assumes for himself, in an 
absurdly boastful way, all the credit of the discoveries made 
in it, “I have found,” he writes, “a continent in that 
southern part more populous and more full of animals than 
our Europe, or Asia, or Africa.” The other letter was writ- 
ten in the following year. The name of the person to whom 
it was addressed is omitted in the published copies, but the 
contents clearly show that it was written to Piero Soderini, 
who was the political chief of Florence during the exile of the | 
Medici, from 1504 to 1512. It describes what the writer 
styles his “Four Voyages,” two (as he affirms) made from 
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Spain, and two from Portugal. One of the former, however, 
was the result of a curious falsification. The expedition 
under Hojeda is by the narrator in a manner divided in two. 
A part of it is attributed to an earlier year than that in 
which it really took place, and the events are ascribed to a 
different locality from the true one. But that this pretended 
voyage was a pure fiction as a distinct expedigson,—though 
many of its incidents (which really happened [ater and else- 
where) are correctly told,_-was clearly shown by Las Casas 
soon after the narrative appeared; and this opinion is now 
corroborated by proofs which put the matter beyond any 
reasonable doubt. But that the writer's purpose was to 
injure Columbus, as Las Casas and others supposed, by 
taking from him the credit of discovering the mainland of 
America, is no longer believed. It is evident, from a careful 
examination of both letters, that the writer's object was 
merely self-glorification, and this not for any sinister purpose, 
but for an object in itself innocent enough, if it were honest- 
ly achieved. It was merely to recommend himself to per- 
sons of chief authority in Florence, with the view of pre- 
paring the way for his return to his native city in a creditable 
position. It does not even appear that the letters were in- 
tended for publication. Each was simply designed to secure 
the favor of one of the two factions then at strife in the Re- 
public. The result seems to have been that the too artful in- 
triguer fell between the two stools. He failed in his purpose, 
and was compelled to remain abroad and become a Spanish 
subject. 

The interest of the letters—an interest which, in spite of 
‘ their errors of statement and faults of style, is still apparent,— 
caused their publication ; andone of their editors, of a classi- 
cal turn, in a fit of puerile enthusiasm, proposed for the “new 
world” which Amerigo claimed to have discovered,—that is, 
the “continent in the southern part,” or in other words, 
Brazil and the contiguous land,—the name of America. The 
euphony of the name, and the fact that no other was 
suggested, led to its gradual adoption by geographers, and its 
final extension to the whole western continent. All this took 
place without, so far as is known, any impulse or countenance 
from Vesputius himself, who, in fact, did not live long enough 
to know of either the glory or the shame which his admirer's 
suzgestion was to bringto him. With regardto the accusa- 
tion of untruthfulness,which cannot be denied, it is but just to 
allow him the same excuse which is made on behalf of Colum- 
bus himself for his severity towards the Indians. He was a 
man of his time,—the time of the decline of chivalric honor. 
Falsehood was one of the vices of the age. Among 
politicians, indeed, as Macaulay has pointed out, it had been 
elevated into a science and an essential accomplishment. Of 
this fact the best evidence is to be found in the writings 
of Machiavelli and the acts of his most admired disciple, 
King Ferdinand. With them, moreover, falsehood was too 
frequently coupled with perfidy and treachery. In the case 
of Vesputius there was nothing of the sort. As has been 
said, his inventions seem not to have been designed to 
injure any person,—certainly not Columbus, who, if he knew 
of them, as seems likely enough, found in them nothing to 
give him offense. On the whole, it is a satisfaction to know 
that the person from whom our continent derived its name, 
whatever may have been his faults,—which should be neither 
disguised nor extenuated,—was not merely an explorer and 
writer of more than commoti ability, but was recognized by 
the great discoverer himself as his faithful friend and as a 
very worthy man. The sculptor of the Albany Capitol may 
be held to be fairly justified. 





‘¢ The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians "’ 
By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. Translated by Zénaide A. Ragosin, Part 
ZI: The Institutions, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
THE FIRST VOLUME of this elaborate work was devoted to 
a general description of the Russian Empire and of the many 
races it contains, with some account of the character and 
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the habits and customs of the people; the third volume, 
which is yet to come, will treat of religion and the ecclesias- 
tical organization ; while the part now before us is devoted 
to the methods of government and the political institutions 
and wants of the Russian people. The author shows him- 
self thoroughly familiar with his subject, and is probably as 
well informed about the country as a foreigner can be ; and, 
as the translator, who is a Russian, adds the weight of her 
authority, the work as a whole will give us, perhaps, the best 
account of the great Empire of the north that we are likely 
soon to have. It has, indeed, certain faults of a literary 
kind. It is too diffuse in style—a common fault with French 
writers ; and,though the number of facts recorded is probably 
not excessive, the discussions and comments in which the 
author indulges are rather too frequent, and sometimes 
carried to atiresome length. The translation is for the most 
part clear and easy to rgad; but it contains many un-English 
expressions, and is especially incorrect in the use of the 
prepositions. The first volume of the work ended with an 
account of the mir, or rural commune, in its economic and 
social aspects, and the second volume continues the theme 
by describing its political powers and the self government of 
th® peasants, Then we learn in succession of the adminis- 
tration, bureaucracy and police, of local self-government 
in the provinces and in the cities, of the courts and the judi- 
cial reforms instituted by Alexander II., of the press and the 
censorship, and, finally, of the revolutionary agitation of recent 
years and the political reforms which the Empire so urgently 
needs, After reading the author's account of all these things, 
one feels, as one usually does after reading a book about 
Russia, how great is the gulf which separates that vast 
empire from all the nations of the west-—a gulf not material, 
but spiritual, which it requires a strenuous effort of sympa- 
thetic imagination to overleap. Ourauthor, indeed, declares 
that neither the Emperor nor his people live in the same 
intellectual atmosphere with ourselves, and he might have 
made a similar remark respecting their moral life. The 
Russian government, in fact, is the very antipodes of our 
own; and allthat we know of Russia justifies the opinion that 
the difference in government is merely the reflex of the dif- 
ference in national character. 

M. Leroy-Beatlieu makes it plain that the principal evils 
of a political kind from which the Russian people suffer are 
due to the efforts of the Emperor and his bureaucracy to 
maintain their ascendancy over the people, and that there 


can be no genuine reform except through the power of a na- 


tional parliament. The abuse that probably attracts most 
attention, and excites most indignation abroad, is the treat 
ment of persons accused of political offences—the trials be- 
fore a military ora secret tribunal, and the frequent imprison- 
ment or banishment of suspected persons without any trial 
at all. But the tyrannous restrictions imposed upon the 
press and on the liberty of teaching in the schools and uni- 
versities are probably more mischievous ; for these, so far as 
they operate, tend to keep the national intellect in a state of 
torpor, while, at the same time, they prevent the Imperial 
Government itself from knowing the real condition of the 
people and the reforms which the public welfare demands, 
As to the prospects of constitutional government in Russia, 
our author is rather sceptical, not only because of the bitter 
opposition hitherto shown by all the Tsars to parliamentary 
institutions, but also because of certain characteristics of the 
Russian people, such as the sharp distinction of classes and 
the apathy of the peasants, which would make the working of 
free government difficult. Still, he agrees with all enlight- 
ened thinkers that free government is the only possible cure 
for the evils under which Russia now suffers, and the only 
possible guarantee of her future prosperity. Let us hope 
that Nicholas II., who has so lately come to the throne, 
may prove himself wiser and more liberal than his predeces 
sors, and that Russia may soon take-her place, as she surely 
should, among the free and progressive nations.of the wo 
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A Paris Bohemian 


Villiers de T' Isle Adam: His Life and Works. From the French of 

“agra R. du P. de Henssy, by Lady Mary Lloyd. Dodd, Mead 

0. 

ONE OF THE MOsT famous of French satirists said of the 
work of the Encyclopédistes, that it was a palace built half 
of mud and half of marble, even such master-builders as 
Diderot and d'Alembert being incapable of transforming it 
wholly into a work of art. So it has always been with the 
vie de Bohéme as it is materialized in Paris—brilliant, vaga- 
bond, slipshod, fascinating, alternately feasting and fasting, 
revelling and repentant, delirious and sober. From its vague 
geography, bounded by the Quartier Latin, the Seine, the glit- 
tering caf¢-chantant and the Rue ces Martyres (well named!) 
have emerged a throng of ragged yet regal figures that have 
formed the glory and the shame of France—great poets, great 
romancers, celebrated artists in song, sculpture and painting, 
martyrs of the street whose genius burnt holes in their rags and 
after a while revealed to the world the beauty and also the 
suffering within. This Bohemia of Paris, so eloquently de- 
scribed by Henri Miirger, is a veritable Hall of Eblis, where 
everyone, as in “ Vathek,” carries a heart in flames, Nearly 
every famous French writer of this century—not to speak of 
the populous centuries of Villon, Scarron and J. J, Rousseau— 
has passed through the stormy curriculum of Bohemia and 
graduated in all its grades of misery—dacheliers es lettres in 
the ¢rivium and guadrivium of this forlorn university. How 
many world-famed names crop out on the slightest recollec- 
tion—Balzac, Gautier, Paul Verlaine, Coppée, Dumas and 
a hundred others, whose early intimacy with the gypsies is 
apparent in all their works, and whose abnormal poems and 
novels bespeak almost our pity as we remember their gen- 
esis and environment. 

The hero of the present rather gushing biography ( well trans- 
lated by Lady Mary Lloyd), Villiers Adam, last descendant 
of the heroic Grand-Master of the Knights of Malta, proud, 
passionate, penniless—three “p's” invariably character- 
istic of Bohemia,—is no exception. Born in 1838, in the 
chilly hills of Brittany, he resembled in temperament his fel- 
low provincials, Chateaubriand, Renan and Louvestre, having 
a soul always on fire, imaginative, tender, appealing and un- 
practical, a Southern nature born by some odd transposition 
in a misty Northern clime, just the opposite of the hundred- 
year-old Fontenelle, who was said to be all intelligence and 
no soul. The parents moved to Paris when the boy was 
seventeen, and then began a career such as only Paris can per- 
fect and round out in all its amplitudes and circumlocu- 
tions of misery. Endowed with high genius for music and 
poetry, but with little money, the boy ran the streets, sat up 
0’ nights, slept during the day, drank, dissipated, dreamed, 
wrote—a perfect type of the gifted “crank,” haunted by 
golden visions and fed on apples of Sodom. Style was born 
in him, for very young, nobody knew how, he developed a 
nervous, picturesque and powerful language of his own, 
acquired by instinct, apparently, and growing richer as 
he grew older. In this he resembled Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who, whatever he himself or Zhe Spectator 
may say, had, like Buffon, from the beginning, the ele- 
ments of a beautiful style in him, ultimately greatly én- 
riched by practice. Buffon copied and revised his “ Epoques 
de la Nature” eighteen times, and Stevenson imitated all 
his favorites, but the product was, once for all, Stevenson- 
esque. So with Villiers de l’Isle Adam. Once embarked 
on the shabby yet gorgeous life of the boulevards, this man 
of genius, with his “ flood of wild hair,” mystic temperament 
and fine blue eyes, made something of a sensation. It is at 
once the mystery of, and the key to, his enigmatic life, to 
know that Baudelaire and Richard Wagner were the twin 
objects of his worship, the former being his most intimate 
friend and the latter his most passionate enthusiasm. Over 
and over again he went to Bavaria and Bayreuth to hear the 
magical mythology of Germany dissolve into music. under 
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the fingers of the maest#ro—one of the few Frenchmen, who, 
before or after 1870, could understand Germany. 

‘The third most powerful influence over his life was Edgar 
Allan Poe, to whose work he was introduced by the latter's 


French translator, Baudelaire. Thus it is that Villiers de 
l'Isle Adam was made up. His plays and romances, 
‘“‘ Axél,” “ L'Eve Future,” “ Le Nouveau Monde,” his two 
operas ‘“‘E$meralda’’ and ‘ Prometheus,” his wonderful 
book of “Contes Cruels”’ and his glowing declamatory 
poems, all breathe these malarious influences (for Poe and 
Baudelaire, at least, were intellectual upas-trees, while many 
people think the musical mysticism of Wagner but one re- 
move from madness), It was hardly to be expected that the 
unwholesome mental and physical life of such a man should 
close anywhere else than in a hospital; and here, indeed, in 
1889, the ambitious, lawless, arrogant, gifted descendant of 
a great house died in the arms of the good priests of Saint- 
Jean-de-Dieu, and was buried at the expense of his friends. 
The motto of his poem “ Azraél” was, “O Death! those 
who are about to live salute thee”—appropriate, indeed, to 
this typical Bohemian, who, perhaps, would have run the 
streets of the Heavenly Jerusalem in the same insouciant 
manner! It is Paris alone that can toss up upon her 
tumultuous surface a brilliant soul-bubble like this, crown it 
with rainbow glory for a moment, and then swallow it up in 
darkness forever. 





‘s Essays and Addresses ”’ 
Religious, Literary and Social, By the Rt, Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. 
Ldited by the Rev. John Cotton brooks,. E. P, Dutton & Co, 

THE WORLD waNnTs all that Phillips Brooks wrote, yet those 
who read the writings of the great preacher in the hope of 
finding sharp and definite statements of fact will, generally 
speaking, be disappointed. The rector of Trinity was a 
preacher, a proclaimer of truth. He left it to other men to 
build foundations and toil on the walls, trusses and :00fs. It 
was for him to set the capstone and lift high in air the flash- 
ing vane and cross. He was interpreter and proclaimer. He 
loved the truth and expressed it in his own language, as seen 
by him through his own lenses, and at the particular angle 
of vision which he himself preferred. One who reads his 
works carefully sees that, with all the broadness and range 
of vision, his thoughts ran in one line, and that, like other 
mortals, he had his limitations. The dominant feeling of 
his Heart and the note of his life were sympathy. This we 
read not only in the great, kindly face and human, unclerical 
attire of the man, but also in his utterances outside the pul- 
pit. His brother, the Rev. John Cotton Brooks, has gathered 
in this volume all his essays and addresses of which any record 
at all satisfactory has been preserved. ‘They are, for the most 
part, given in chronological order. While some are quite 
fragmentary in form, others are full. 

All through these pages, one can see how profoundly the 
preacher had read the writings of Frederick Denison Maurice, 
and how often the suggestions and hints of the great English- 
man had been expanded and enlarged by one who was a true 
shepherd and bishop of souls. In this volume we have the 
thoughts of a true Christian who could see what was temporal 
and what was eternal in Christianity, and who could expose 
the sectarianism of his own sect as fearlessly as that of others. 
His papers on heresy, the teaching of religion, the pulpit and 
popular scepticism, the new theism, orthodoxy, the healthy 
conditions of a change of faith, and on authority and con- 
science, will be heartily welcomed and pondered by those 
seeking the true unity of the Church of Christ. Phillips 


_ Brooks was, to use the expression in its best sense, a big boy 


to the end of his life. He was always at home when talking 
in schools, to school-boys or to students. Many who knew 
only the preacher will be delighted to make themselves fa- 
miliar with his thoughts about literature and life, about Dean 
Stanley and Milton, about the Pilgrims and the great schools 
of Boston and Andover. It is a pity that this volume is 
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not indexed, for the quotable felicities, easily extracted from 
this prose, ought to be quickly helpful to those who would 
utilize them, Nevertheless, we thank the editor. 





Three Books on Astronomy 
1. Radiant Suns: A Sequel to Sun, Moon and Stars By Agnes 
Giberne. With a Preface by Mrs. Huggins. Macmillan & Co, 
2, Scheiner's Astronomical Spectroscopy, translated hy Prof. Frost, 
Ginn & Co. 3. Principia: Nova Astronomica. by Dr. Henry 
Pratt, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THIS PRETTY VOLUME (1) deserves, and will receive, as 
warm a welcome as its predecessor from the large class of 
readers for whom it seems to have been specially intended. 
Those who feel an intelligent interest in the results and 
methods of science, but have not the leisure or disposition to 
enter deeply into technical details, will find it pleasant and 
profitable reading ; and to young people, who may, perhaps, 
be induced to go into the subject more deeply hereafter, the 
book will se1ve as a most excellent and interesting introduc- 
tion. It is awork that by all means should have a place on 
the shelves of every school and public library. Its style is 
agreeable and lively, and the subjects it deals with are pre- 
sented in a very clear and captivating manner. As the 
author explains in her preface, the book falls into three main 
divisions. First, we have a concise outline of the history of 
astronomy from its earliest beginnings to the present time, 
with brief but vivid sketches of the lives of some of the great 
men whose discoveries made epochs in this history. Secondly, 
we have a popular but carefully prepared account of spec- 
trum analysis, what it is, and what results it has attained. ‘In 
the third division the stellar universe, so faras we now know 
it, is considered, and in this connection certain great theories 
of cosmogony and stellar evolution are presented. 

In the main the work is admirably done: it would be 
difficult to point out any important errors, and there are only 
a few statements or expressions that might possibly mislead an 
unwary reader by ambiguity or inadequateness. It is seldom 
that a popular book on a scientific subject, written in a free 
and flowing style, offers so little to be objected to, and so 
much to praise. Very likely it owes its immunity from actual 
misstatements, partly, at least, to the invaluable oversight of 
Dr. and Mrs. Huggins, for here and theré one meets with 
passages which strongly suggest that the writer's own ideas 
were not quite clear, as, for instance,on page 156, where the 
“ pinhole camera’ seems to be adduced as an example of 
“ diffraction.”’ The illustrations add much to the interest 
and beauty of the book. Especially pretty is the picture 
(page 144) of the great Lick telescope with a little girl 
standing on a camp-stool and peering upwards through its 
eye-piece. But in the colored plate, on page 202, the spectra 
of Sirius and Vega are utterly wrong, and ought to be can- 
celled and replaced. Toan actual observer of these stars, the 
lines of Hydrogen are the only ones which at first are seen— 
ten times as strong and black and wide as the metallic lines, 
which become visible only on careful scrutiny. In the litho- 
graph the relative strength is entirely reversed, and the 
Hydrogen “ Hamlet” is pretty nearly omitted from his own 
play. 

Prof. Frost's translation (2) isa very important and valuable 
work, and a most welcome addition to our books of refer- 
ence. The original, by one of the leading observers at Pots- 
dam, is a carefully exhaustive compendium of all the infor- 
mation upon the subject attainable at the date of its publi- 
cation (1890). It embodies the substance of hundreds of 
articles: and papers scattered through the scientific periodi- 
cals of all nations during the preceding thirty years, collect- 
ed, combined and digested with German thoroughness, 
Prof. Frost, who was himself for two years connected with 
the Potsdam observatory as a student and an assistant, 
and thoroughly understands the matter in hand—would that 
this were true of all translators !—has now made it conven- 
iently accessible to English readers, and for the great service 
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certainly deserves our gratitude. 


His work has been well 
and carefully done ; perhaps, from the literary point of view, 
his language here and there may seem to have a slight Teu- 
tonic tinge, but it is always intelligible, and gives accurately 


the meaning of the author. The translator has, moreover, 
greatly increased the value of the book by notes, rewritings 
and additions, which bring it thoroughly down to date. Spe- 
cially worthy of mention are the numerous spectroscopic 
tables of various kinds which are here brought together for 
ready reference. On the whole there can be no question 
that this is by far the best existing work upon the subject, 
indispensable in every library of reference, and to every ob- 
server, teacher, or student, who has anything to do: with 
astronomical spectroscopy. 

Dr. Pratt's book (3) is of a very different sort, and would 
deserve no notice in our columns, were it not for its impos- 
ing appearance and the reputation of the publishers, which 
might lead some of our readers to a disappointing purchase. 
The author belongs to the venerable order of paradoxers, 
circle-squarers and ‘‘ cranks,” and his book has, perhaps, 
some value as a curiosity—as arather remarkable specimen 
of the arrogance of conceited ignorance. Its ‘* Praemonitio” 
opens with the sentence, “Who will believe the theory of 
astronomical motion set forth in the following pages? Not 
the astronomers certainly”—nor anyone else who has the 
most elementary understanding of the principles of me- 
chanics, and an unmuddled head. 





Japan Again 


On Short Leave to Japan. By G. J. Younghusband. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


THE ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT from whom this book has pro- 
ceeded is an Englishman in the prime of life and health be- 
longing to the Queen's Own Corps of Guides in the British 
army in India. He has travelled through Burmah, China 
and parts of Korea. On a vacation tour through Japan, he 
took the ordinary beaten route, and he wntes the average 
tourist's English, taking his spectacles from Rudyard Kipling, 
priming himself from Murray’s Guide Book of Japan, and 
quoting freely. withal, from Prof Chamberlain's various 
manuals of information. Of course he spells jin riki-sha 
‘“‘ rickshaw,” and otherwise makes use of the mild slang com- 
mon to the British traveller, He describes his railway run 
through India in the hot season, gives us a memory-haunting 
sketch of a new iron steamship, which, having touched a 
sand bank, heeled over and capsized in the course of a few 
seconds, leaving a few passengers in their iron prisons with 
nothing but a:port-hole looking to the sky and the tide rising 
every moment—the prisoners living only until the water rose 
above the doomed ship. The lively captain drops the usual 
English jibe at the Dutch war in Acheen, and tells us of Sin- 
gapore—the coaling-station at which the Russian transports 
stop on their way to Vladivostok, near the Korean frontier. 
Hong Kong, the Naples of the Kast, is pictured in a few 
vivid touches. After crossing the Yellow Sea, the traveller 
saw the fog lift suddenly, and beheld a precipitous wall of 
rocks: such was his introduction to Japan. After the usual 
run through the Inland Sea, we have, of course, the prescribed 
chat about Mr. Clement Scott and Sir Edwin Arnold—the 
two men who know more about the surface of things in Japan 
and less about its interior and substance than any two men 
living. Captain Younghusband enjoyed Tokio and gives us 
the latest news about the country and capital. The Korean 
war was not yet on, but the author as much as prophesies it on 
one of his pages. The chapters on Nikko are fresh and sug- 
gestive, in spite of the triteness of the theme. The inevitable 
missionary comes in for appraisement, our military critic be- 


‘ing less onesided than the average man of boots and spurs. 


He goes down to the ancient Capital, “ Kyoto,” and traverses 
Lake Biwa’s blue waves. 


There is absolutely nothing new or fresh in the book ex- 
‘cept the record of the author's own experiences and his good- — 
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natured jottings. One need not expect great accuracy, and 
if occasionally his grammar is antique and his ideas are 
rather hazy as to the difference between Shintoism and 
Buddhism, who cares? He had a good time on his travels, 
and so do we while reading. Having had such a good time 
hiniself, he wants others to have the same, and so he tells us 
about the financial part of the journey from India to Europe. 
The autumn is the best time to visit Fuji Yama land; the 
spring is often too wet, the summer too hot and the winter 
too cold. The autumn, on the other hand, is bright and 
clear, and the climate is then delightful. Of the language it 
is easy to get a smattering, though it is hard enough, in all 
conscience, to master, We incline to believe that many in- 
dividuals and libraries will buy this neatly printed, bound and 
iHustrated book, simply for its information concerning Japan's 
war preparations and resources. Here we have a descrip- 
tion by a military expert, who studied the barracks, drills, 
soldiers and arms on the spot. He goes into ‘interesting 
details and shows how splendidly equipped the little men of 
the islands are for their war with the heavier fellows on the 
continent. Captain Younghusband claims, also, that Japan 
is misrepresented by the foreign press at the treaty ports, 
and that a good, honest newspaper should be established at 
Yokohama. He has the usual criticisms on Americans 
wnich we expect from Englishmen, but on the whole his 
work furnishes light and pleasant reading. 





‘‘The Stevens Facsimiles ”’ 
Vols. XXland XXII. ' B. F. Stevens, 

THIS IMPORTANT UNDERTAKING 1s now within measurable 
distance of its completion, which will mark the addition of a 
work of the first importance to the documents at the disposal 
of the student of American history. All the earlier volumes 
of these Facsimiles have been noticed in 7he Critic as they 
appeared, and therefore little can be said about the work 
that is new. Diplomacy is always interesting, but where the 
highest interest of this Republic, its very existence, it would 
seem, is involved, the interest becomes intensified a hun- 
dredfold, and these despatches and * most confidential ” com- 
munications become chapters in a thrilling historical romance, 
the young heroine of which is happily able to protect her- 
self against the villain, while her noble knight is deliberat- 
ing whether it would really be to the advantage of the House 
of Bourbon to come to her rescue. Vol, XXI. opens with 
Caron de Beaumarchais’s ** Mémoire particulitre pour Jes 
Ministres du Roi,” probably written on Jan. 22, 1778, though 
de Lomenie, in his “* Beaumarchais et Son Temps,” gives it 
with the date of Oct. 26,1777. This document is a clear 
exposition of the state of affairs at the moment it was written, 
and indicates three courses to be pursued, of which only one 
would be to the greater glory of his Master, the King. It 
shows, also, that envy of, and enmity towards, England, not 
love for the struggling Thirteen States, dictated the vacillat- 
Ing policy of the French Government. 

About the same time Lord Stormont sent fro Paris am 
letter to Lord Weymouth, in which he referred to “the 
French officers lately arrived from North America, who 


London 


“speak of Washington's army as of a brave but lawless, un- 


disciplined multitude, say that there is scarce an officer in 
that army that has the least knowledge of his profession and 
are confident that whenever we. shall think proper to assemble 
our force so as to make one great army and oblige Washing- 
ton to come to a general decisive engagement, our success is 
sure.” Another remarkable document is M. Grand’s letter, 
endorsed “i Jan., 1778,” referring to “ Mr. Hutton, Chief of 
the Moravians of America and Europe” :— 

‘He told us that he came on purpose to see his old and inti- 
mate friend Dr. Franklin, who called there during the evening. 
Their interview was both cordial and affectionate, and their con- 
Yersation very animated for two hours. This man seés the King 
and “eat a good deal, by whom he is esteemed, as ‘he is:by all 

ho know him, in consequence of his recognized virtues and pro- 
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bity. If he is a fresh emissary, I regard him as more dangerous 
than any other, because of his merit, of the confidence which he 
inspires, and of his old ties. He told me plainly during the con- 
versation that he had had a téte-d-téte conference of an hour with 
the King ; that that prince, whom he adores, * * * was dis- 
posed to grant to the Americans everything they might ask, ex- 
cept the word independence. He added to me that if the 
House of Bourbon had: sacrificed twenty millions sterling to 
cause English heads to be broken by Englishmen, the Ministry 
could not have served it better; that it was time to put an end to 
this butchery, and to prevent the total ruin of the two peoples. I 
shall follow * * * the doings of this honest man, in order to 
report them to you.” 





‘* Practicable Socialism " 
Essays on Social Reform, By Samuel and Henrietta Barnett. 
mans, Green & Co. 

SOME OF OUR READERS are probably familiar’ with the first 
edition of this book, which contains a collection of essays on 
various topics in what is somewhat vaguely termed “ social 
reform,”’ part of them being written by Mr. Barnett and the 
others by Mrs. Barnett; but, as the authors say in their joint 
preface, “they represent our common thought, as all that 
has been done represents our common work.’ The second 
edition contains a new introduction and a few other new 
papers, but the greater part of the book remains as first pub- 
lished, The title, ‘*Practicable Socialism,” which is also 
the special head of one of the essays, is misleading, for the 
authors’ teaching is the very reverse of what is commonly 
called socialistic. They do not advocate any extension of 
the functions of the state, except in the one item of granting 
pensions to old age; and they are utterly opposed to all at- 
tempts to revolutionize society, or to establish a new social 
order. They do, indeed, advocate greater activity on the 
part of the state, and especially of the municipalities, in pro- 
viding education for the people and also public parks, pic- 
ture galleries and other means of recreation; and they call 
for a better and more effective method of poor-relief. These 
are matters, however, already recognized as within the 
sphere of the state. On the other hand, Mr. Barnett says, 
in the essay on “ Practicable Socialism,” that “all progress 
must be by growth,’’ and that “ any scheme, whatever it may 
promise in the' future, which involves révojution in the 
present, is impracticable, and any flirting with, it is likely to 
hinder the progress of reform.” 

* Practical Philanthropy” would have been a much more 
appropriate title for the book, treating, as it does, of the 
ordinary methods of philanthropic work,—with suggestions 
for their improvement. Read ia that light, it can hardly 
fail to be both instructive and helpful to all persons engaged 
in work of that kind. The essential point upon which the 
authors insist, is that the elevation of the lowest classes in 
the community depends on improvement in their personal 
character. “It is not laws and institutions which save a 
city,” they say, “it is persons,” and “it is only by education, 
only by raising the character of individuals, that the mass 
can be saved.” It is not poverty alone against which we 
have to contend, but poverty, ignorance and sin; and the 
authors intimate pretty plainly that the two latter evils are 
the main causes of the first. They recognize, however, the 
problem of the unemployed as of a different kind, and one 
not easily dealt with. The principal remedy they suggest is 
the -establishment of training-farms, in addition to the train- 
ing schools and workshops now provided, all able-bodied 
paupers who refuse to work to be sent to the house of cor- 
rection. In regard to education, Mr. and Mrs. Barnett de- 
mand a much more liberal provision by the state than is 
now made in England, or, indeed, anywhere else—a demand 
in which every lover of his race will joing The subject of 
university settlements comes in for treatment, of course, for 
they were first suggested by Mr. Barnett, the address in 
which the suggestion was made being printed in this volume, 
The church receives some well-deserved rebukes, Mr. Bar- 
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nett roundly declaring that “the church organization will 
have to be made popular, so as to represent, not the opinions 
of a medizval sect, but the opinions of nineteenth-century 
Englishmen,” and that “the first of all reforms is the reform 
of the church, whose mission for the nation is that it create 
righteousness.” Such are some of the salient points in the 
book, and there are others on which we should like to dwell. 
But we prefer to recommend those of our readers who are 
interested in philanthropic work to read the book them- 
selves. 





‘¢Our English Cousins ’’ 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated, Harper & Bros, 

Mr. DAVIS enjoys travelling abroad, and he has the happy 
knack of sharing his delight with his readers. No doubt, some of 
his conclusions are a little hasty, and he might reverse them after 
a longer visit; but, on a trip of the same length of time, we should 
probably reach the same conclusions, and it is this conviction that 
makes us like his book while reading it. He cares little for. cathe- 
dral towns, the Tower of London and the other shrines of the con- 
ventional tourist; in fact, he sees so much wherever he happens to 
look, that he has no time to hunt up in Baedeker what he should 
really look at. He is entirely unconventional, and has the courage 
of his enthusiasms; and so we willingly accompany him to the 
Derby and Ascot and Henley, though we have been there before 
him, and see many things that we had not seen before, and others 
that we had seen in a different light; we share his excitement dur- 
ing the closing hours of a general election, and for the moment 
hope with him—good Republicans that we are!—that the Tory 
may win; and we revel with him in the picturesqueness of Under- 
graduate Life at Oxford, of which, of course, he could give only a 
superficial, though interesting, account, 

For Mr. Davis's opinions of ‘‘ London in the Season,” we must 
look, strange to say, to his last chapter, that on ‘‘ The West and 
East Ends of London.” Of the first part of this chapter, we prefer 
not to say very much: we might be tempted to follow his example, 
and criticize Americans who have assisted at functions in English 
drawing-rooms. But we follow him gladly tothe East End, for he 
sees the hopeless pathos of it, as well as the humor, that lies on 
the surface. Taken altogether, the book is as bright as anything 
Mr. Davis has written, and whoever reads it with a mental reserva- 
tion will obtain much enjoyment from it. But we object strongly 
to the author's statement (in ‘t Undergraduate Life at Oxford ”’) 
that ‘‘ You say a man has got a blue as you say Lord Rosebery 
has been given the Garter’’; not only would we never, never say 
it, but we rebel against Mr, Davis’s doing so. Surely, such dis- 
regard of the rules of English grammar should not go unchastised. 
There are laws, we believe, for the punisament of criminal negli- 
gence, 





The Law of Building 
Architect, Owner and Builder before the Law, By 7. M. Clark. 
Macmillan & Co, 

AS THE AUTHOR of this work remarks in his introduction, there 
are, perhaps, no business relations more complex than those in- 
volved in the construction of a building, and yet, there are hardly 
any two classes of men whose legal status is so undefined as that 
of architects and builders. Building cases are continually before 
the courts, owing largely to ignorance of the legal principles of 
building, and it seems wonderful that no effort has ever before 
been made to collect the facts bearing upon the subject, and to de- 
fine the terms used in contracts, as well as the duties of the con- 
tracting parties. A long-felt want of the building world has at 
last been supplied in this exhaustive, comprehensive and well- 
arranged work, the result of great care and much time, which 
appeared by chapters in 7he American Architect, last year. For 
the benefit of those who have not-seen the book in periodical form, 
it may not be out of place to explain that the matter is treated 
under three heads, as the title would imply—the Architect and 
the Owner, the Architect and the Builder, and the Builder and 
the Owner. Under cach head, the rights and duties of both parties 
and their respective legal positions are set forth clearly and con- 
cisely, rendering the book of equal value to all three. The author's 
method has been to note carefully all probable instances of mis- 
understanding or dispute, which might arise between the persons 
engaged in the construction of a building, to cite a test case by 
way of illustration, and a judicial decision for each such instance. 
As the possible situations are naturally manifold and various, the 
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number of citations is correspondingly large. They have been 
gleaned from court reports of some thirty-eight states, and from 
England, Canada and France, as well. The value of these decisions 
is increased, we think, by the fact that they are given in the form 
of quotations of the actual rulings of the court. Any inconvenience, 
which might have resulted from the quantity of material thus offered, 
is obviated by two alphabetical tables, the first general, the second 
divided under the different states and countries. 

In the first part the architect is shown to have less frequent re- 
course to the courts of justice than the other two ; his duties, his 
responsibilities, his twofold position in society, fixed by different 
courts as mercantile and as professional, are defined; important 
facts are stated regarding his compensation, and valuable informa- 
tion is given regarding ‘‘ The Ownership of Plans.” The builder's 
duties are more exacting, his position is fixed under the authority 
of the architect; yet Mr. Clark furnishes him with a set of weapons 
of defence in the form of opinions given by judges. The third 
part treats mainly of contracts and their interpretation, of specifica- 
tions and quantities. It furnishes some useful facts regarding the 
rights and functions of the lowest bidder, and ends with a con- 
venient and valuable chapter on ‘‘ Forms of Contracts.” Mr. Clark 
calls attention to the unsatisfactory results of competitions in this 
country, and accounts for them by the neglect of the laws concern- 
ing them. The subject, from its nature, would offer small op- 
portunity for the display of literary qualities, its legal character 
furnishing a style and form peculiar to itself. There are, however, 
places where the author departs, for a very short space, from the 
fixed form, and gives us pleasant glimpses of his own style. 
Though the number of those who are expected to read the book 
through is comparatively small, the work must take its place at 
once as a valuable book of reference for all who build or contem- 
plate building, but especially for those who argue building cases at 
the bar. 





Recent Works on Government, Etc. 

‘* HISTORICAL PROGRESS and Ideal Socialism,” by J. Shield 
Nicholson, is a discourse delivered before the British Association 
in August, 1894, the author’s object being to show that socialism, 
in the full sense of the word, is directly antagonistic to those forces 
which in the past have promoted the progress of mankind, or, in 
his own words, that ‘‘ the ideal of socialism is to give the fullest 
play to those forces which in the past have caused the decay or 
ruin of nations, and to check those forces which have been the 
life and soul of progress.”” This task, notwithstanding the short- 
ness Of his discourse, he has, in our opinion, successfully accom- 
plished. He begins with some sarcastic remarks about the alleged 
altruistic tendencies of the age—remarks, which, though they do 
not cover all aspects of the subject, are perfectly justified so far as 
they go. He then takes the Darwinians to task for their attempt 
to apply biological principles to social life, roundly affirming that 
‘* the Darwinian theory, even as a guiding hypothesis, is altogether 
inadequate and inappropriate in tracing the industrial or economic 
progress of mankind ; not only is it not sufficient, but it is mis- 
leading ’’—an opinion in which we fully concur. In discussing 
the leading points of the socialistic ideal, he shows how, if once 
realized, they would operate to check progress by destroying the 
liberty and security on which progress depends. His argument is 
avery able one, and we commend it to the careful consideration 
of persons with socialistic leanings. Impatient reformers will do 
well to ponder the retrark with which Prof. Nicholson closes :— 
‘*You cannot place a great gulf between the past and: the future, 
for that would be to destroy the present, and you cannot build up 
an ideal that will endure, except on the foundations of the real.” 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





IN ‘‘ BRITISH FREEWOMEN: Their Historical Privilege,” 


Charlotte C. Stopes gives an account of the political powers and. 


privileges that women have exercised in England in historic times. 
The book is intended as a plea for granting them the electoral 
franchise and full political and civic rights in the future. Miss 
Stopes first passes in review the royal women whom England has 
known, from Boadicea to Victoria, and then proceeds to an ac- 
count of those noble and titled women, who, in feudal and later 
times, held certain civic offices, and discharged the duties thereof 
either in person or by proxy. Notice is taken, also, of the pres- 
ence of women in the craft guilds, and of the fact that to some of the 
sex was accorded the freedom of London and of other cities, the 
historical record closing with some account of the attempts that 
have been made of late years to make women the political equals of 
men. Much of the historical matter brought together by the au- 
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thor is interesting, but we doubt whether it will have much influ- 
ence in promoting the cause she has at heart, for the historic ex- 
amples here presented have very little bearing on the real question 
now at issue. Nor does the author, in the argumentative parts 
of her book, show a thorough appreciation of the question herself, 
since, though she dwells at some length on the shallower arguments 
that have sometimes been urged against female suffrage, she makes 
no serious attempt to answer the more important ones. Hence, 
though her book will interest those who agree with her, it will 
hardly gain any converts from the ranks of her opponents. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 





THE HERO OF ‘‘A Martyr of To-day, Being the Life of Robert 
Ross,” by the Rev, James H. Ross, was killed in an election 
brawl in Troy, some months ago, while working with others in the 
cause of municipal reform, his assassin being one of the unprinci- 
pled politicians against whom the reformers were contending. The 
author of the book, we are told in the introduction, though bear- 
ing the same surname, is nota relative. We cannot say that the 
work, from whatever point of view it may be regarded, is a suc- 
cess. Itis put together without any attention to literary form, 
and the tragic event which closed Ross’s career weighs so much 
on the author’s mind that he makes frequent allusions to it in the 
earlier part of the biography—allusions which the ordinary reader 
cannot even understand. Then his laudations of Ross’s character 
are by no means agreeable, being obviously in excess of the truth; 
for the character exhibited in these pages, though strong and 
patriotic, is not essentially above the average. All good men, 
therefore, while deploring the hero’s tragic fate, will wish that he 
had found a more judicious biographer. (Boston: James H. 
Earle.) DR. EDWARD C. MANN’s book on ‘ The Rights and 
Duties of Citizens of the United States’’ is one of the poorest 
specimens of literary work we have ever met with—a mass of plati- 
tudes, interspersed with only rare and brief passages of a better sort. 
In speaking of the United States Senators, the author says: ‘‘In 
most States they are elected by the votes of the legislature’’ (p. 24). 
In what States they are not so elected he fails to tellus. He 
is grandiloquent about the greatness of our country and emphatic, 
in advocating the protective tariff, but his choicest rhetoric is re- 
served for the praise of woman. He tells us that ‘‘ the -best 
armorial coat is the prenatal environment of a good woman. _It is 
woman who, by communication with the Divine Intelligence dur- 
ing the prenatal period of man, introduces moral truths into the 
world”’ (p. 40), and so on, for many pages. As an example of 
what a book ought not to be, Dr. Mann's volume may serve a use- 
ful purpose, (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 





Mr. S, E. MOFFETT’S ‘‘ Suggestions on Government” is about 
as poor a specimen of literary work as we have ever seen. It is 
written in acoarse and slangy style, and is filled with the most in- 
temperate denunciations of all the legislatures and public officers 
in the country. American politics are nothing like so black as Mr. 
Moffett paints them, for, if they were, the nation could not endure 
another day; nor are the defects in our political practice always of 
the kinds that he chiefly dwells upon. Moreover, the remedy he 
proposes for such evils as exist will seem to most people worse 
than the disease. That rernedy is the popular initiative and refer- 
endum, a thoroughly discredited system, and one that has scarcely 
any supporters among either statesmen or thinkers outside of 
Switzerland. The glowing picture that Mr. Moffett draws of the 
purity and wisdom of the popular assembly is a product of his im- 
agination ; for popular assemblies are composed of the same kind 
of men as are legislatures, or of inferior men, and are, for other 
reasons, ill fitted for the actual work of making laws. The evils 
that exist in our politics to-day are not to be cured by a return to 
the primitive democracy of Greece or Rome, nor, indeed, by any 
change in political machinery, but by the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the people, and by the production of a better class of 
moral leaders and advisers than the country now possesses. (Rand, 
McNally & Co.) . 





** TOWARDS UTOPIA: Being Speculations in Social Evolution,” 
by A Free*Lance, is a book issued in England in 1893, and now re- 
published in this country. The author is not a socialist, and has 
no sympathy with socialistic methods; but he believes in a better 
social future for the human race, a future in which leisure, refine- 
ment and a higher order of happiness than now prevails will be 
possible for all. His object in this book, however, is not to set 
forth the character of the ideal social state, nor even to show how 
it may be attained, but to point out some of the means that might 
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even now be used to bring us nearer to it. To begin with, he 
calls attention to the enormous mischief and the waste of time and 
labor due to men’s dishonesty, and shows what a gain, even in the 
economic sense, would result from honesty and faithfulness in the 
common affairs of life. He also dwells at length on the wasteful- 
ness of luxury and ostentation unaccompanied by any real esthetic 
enjoyment, and rightly says that in ‘‘ Utopia” such practices would 
be unknown. A chapter is devoted to certain trades and profes- 
sions, which the author regards as useless or objectionable, and 
some of which really are so; but he will find few men to agree 
with him in wishing to banish the ‘‘parsons,” as he calls them, or 
the lawyers, both of which classes will be necessary in any society 
that human beings will ever know, and whose services are even 
required to bring in ‘‘ Utopia” itself. The author has an excellent 
chapter on the relations between domestic servants and their em- 
ployers, and justly contends that harmony between the two classes 
can never be established until the servants are treated with more 
respect and consideration than is customarily accorded to them 
now. On the whole, and in spite of certain drawbacks, the book 
must be pronounced a fairly good one, so far as its substance is 
concerned ; but its style is marred by a certain affectation and flip- 
pancy, as undignified as they are disagreeable. Whimsicalities of 
language, such as the use of ¢herefor for therefore, doubtlessly lor 
doubtless, etc., occur constantly. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





New Books and New Editions 
VOLTAIRE wrote in his ‘‘ Temple of Taste,” 
‘¢ L’amas curieux et bizarre 

De vieux manuscrits vermoulus, 

Et la suite inutile et rare 

D’écrivains qu'on n'a jamais lus,””— 
a quatrain which singularly characterizes the amiable disease called 
‘*book-craze,” or bibliomania, This eccentric malady was known 
to Cicero and other ancients, who collected ant-like, ravenously, 
écrivains qu'on n'a jamais lus. The hoarding instinct shoots off 
at a tangent and seizes: a book when gold, or Watteau fans, or 
Venetian lamps, have lost their charm, The author of ‘* Crazy 
Book-Collecting, or Bibliomania,’”’ M. Bolliond-Mermet, felt this 
in 1761, when he wrote this charming tractate with its flood of 
good sense, good fellowship and pessimism combined; a tract so 
modern and so excellently translated, that Andrew Lang might 
have written it for the delectation ‘‘ Grolieri et amicorum,”’ The 
author was book-crazy himself and gathered right and left, like 
Voltaire’s maniac, until suddenly incomparable editions of the 
‘* Decamerone” and La Fontaine’s ‘‘ Contes et Nouvelles en 
Vers’ appeared too costly for his modest purse, and the honey 
turned to gall on his lips; the rose was shattered! Henceforth 
nothing for poor old Mermet but jaundiced eye and bitter bile, and 
the biting style of the booklet in which he pours forth his lamenta- 
tions over the luxury of the age. Think of Mme. de Pompadour’s 
La Fontaine, bound by Deréme, going for 17,000 francs! Book- 
collectors even then, a hundred years ago, had become what 
Cicero called ‘‘ gluttons of books,’’ and these Father Mermet ex- 
coriates soundly for their appetites. ‘‘ Shall 1 better appreciate 
the works of Demosthenes, Virgil or Bossuet,” he cries, ‘* because 
they are wrapped in a dazzling robe? * * ® The number of 
martyrs to Bibliomania is not small. Madly impassioned of all 
that is beautiful or curious, they exceed the limit of their means 
{alas!]; then they retrench even in their necessary expenses; at 
last, they are utterly ruinéd.” But what would the old bibliophile 
lave said, had he lived in these days of degenerate millionaires 
with their million hobbies? (New York: Duprat & Co,) 





‘* THE STORY OF AUSTRALASIA” (Story of the Nations series) 
as told by Treville Tregarthen, is a record of the usual vicissitudes 
of colonial life, except that in the case of the convict settlements 
the hardships of the free immigrants were aggravated, and the de- 
velopmertt of the country retarded, by the penal system, The free 
workers were so degraded by convict competition, that it was fre- 
quently ‘‘ impossible for them to maintain even a semblance of 
decency,”’ and it was not until the gold discoveries of 1851 had 
relieved the overcrowded market, that labor was able to assume 
respectability. The labor unions, according to this author, have 
considerably improved the status of the working classes in Aus~- 
tralia. Their effective work there has consisted, as it must any- 
where, in bringing about an amelioration of the Jaborer’s cordition 
by gradual changes, rather than by sudden ard violent methcds, 
Some of the results of these methods have been the institution of 
the eight-hour system, the exclusion of Chinese, and the main- 
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tenance of a fair rate of wages. Recent injudicious strikes, how- 
ever, have aroused the hostility of capital and effegted the organ- 
ization of the moneyed interests. The impression conveyed is 
that no part of Australasia is a desirable locality for the laborer. 
There are maps, portraits and an index. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


THOSE LITTLE green or blue-glazed seals in the form of a 
beetle, which are the commonest objects in every collection of 
Ezyptian antiquities, have been receiving a good deal of attention 
of one sort and another, lately. Mr. Isaac Myer,+LL.B., in his 
monograph on ‘‘ Scarabs, ” does not consider the probability of an 
animistic stage of Egyptian belief, but regards them as, from the 
first, a pure symbol expressive of the doctrine of immortality. He 
gives an account of the etymology of the insect; of the symbolism 
founded on its habits, real and supposed; of the materials used, 
baked clay, glazed steatite, precious stones and metals, ‘and the 
mode of engraving employed in representing it. Scarabs were used 
as seals, as amulets, and for religious purposes, among which last 
may be reckoned their insertion in the mummy to take the place 
of the heart and other viscera. The large scarabs used for this 
purpose bore usually a chapter from the Book of the Dead, relat- 
ing to the restoration of the heart, and, consequently, of life to the 
mummy, and this leads to an account of the Egyptian notion of a 
composite soul, and its connection with the body. Phoenician 
and Etruscan scarabs are treated of, and there is a chapter on 
forged scarabs. Mr. Myer repeats the rumor, to which currency 
was first given by Mr. Petrie, that the scarabs stolen from the 
Museum of Boulak have been bought by Gen. Cesnola for the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. He would have done well to 
employ a competent proof-reader to revise his proofs. (New 
York: Edwin W. Dayton), 


To W. E. H. 


BRAVE MAKER of the virile, forthright rhyme; 
Singer of those who dare the shock of strife, 
To honor steadfast as to love of wife; 
Poet of lowly things, and the sublime 
Of manly souls that bide their destined time, 
Fearing nor sting of Death nor smart of Life; 
Who bow beneath the Master-Surgeon’s knife 
Heads which though bloody are not bent by crime,— 
Henley, a hand to thee across the seas ! 
There’s somewhat in thy rugged Saxon verse 
To fat the blood like lusty bullock’s meat : 
And in thy May-day flutings ’neath the trees 
There's magic gainst the universal curse, — 
A healing balm as of thy meadows sweet. 
EpwarD BRIGHT, JR. 


Fact and Fiction in ‘‘Perlycross,’’ Again 
TO THE EpIror OF THE CRITIC:— 

Your number of Dec. 22 contains a letter from Mr. William 
Corner very friendly and flattering to me, Yet I must beg to cor- 
rect one mistake, for the sake of people more important than my- 
self. 

The present Bishop of London was never a‘pupil of my father; 
neither is he in any way introduced in my story. Young Peckover 
is presented as rather a thick-headed and random fellow, with a 
hatred for books, and in many other ways utterly unlike Dr. 
Temple in his youth. No one who has ever seen the latter could 
suppose him to be thus counterfeited, 

It is true that I have made the scenery and some other particu- 
lars of my story very similar to things at Culmstock, and that I 
have used local names. But of characters connected therewith I 
have introduced. two only—my father, and the schoolmaster. In 
the former case I have especially made domestic matters entirely 
unlike; and in the latter I have the hearty approbation of that 
most worthy Mr. Jacobs's son. 

All other resemblances between my dramatis persone and peo- 
ple then living at Culmstock are purely imaginary. Dr. Dunsford 
I remember as a short, fat, genial gentleman, as unlike Gronow 
as anyone could be; and Squire Ayshford—as I remember him— 
was equally unlike Col. Waldron, I cannot recall any Dr. Nott. 


But being only 10-12 years old then, and far away at school for 
most part of the year, I must have been endowed with a wonder- 
ful memory and very quick powers of perception, if I could present 





any picture of the natives, even half as true as Mr. Corner has 
kindly imagined. To him many thanks are due from me; and to 
you also, sir, if you allow me to be 
Yours faithfully, 
R. D. BLACKMORE, 


A Letter from Mrs. Humphry Ward 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I am very much obliged to you for your most friendly invitation 
on behalf of 7he Crétic. It would have given me great pleasure 
to accept it, but alas! I am not able to accompany my husband 
on his American journey. My health has not been very strong of 
late, and though I am much better than I was, it is thought better 
for me not to face a winter passage, and the fatigues—even 
though they be the delightful fatigues—of an American visit, this 
year. I feel a great regret in letting my husband and daughter go 
to the States without me. The kindness shown to my books in 
America has made me half an American in heart, and there is 
nothing I should like better than to see some of my unknown 
friends in the flesh. I still hope it may soon be, and look upon my 
husband's visit this year as a sort of pioneer expedition to show us 
both the way. 

If you think it worth while to print this letter in The Crétéc— 
and it might be well to let some of my literary friends know in this 
way what | should not otherwise be able to tell them—may I add 
to it a few words I have long wished to say? Every year I receive 
from America letters from new and unknown correspondents that 
please and touch me deeply. Some of them I am able to answer, 
but many of them—far too many of them—are still lying undealt 
with in my drawer, and reproach me as | look at them. For 
more than ten years now I have been plagued with a form of 
writer's cramp, which makes the writing of every day, whether 
literary work or correspondence, a burden to me. _ It does 
not get worse, but it is always there, and I seem to be always 
fencing with my letters so as to get off with as few as pos- 
sible. On the other hand I have never broken myself in to 
dictation, as I ought to have done, and except for business 
letters, cannot get over a perfectly childish dislike to it. Hence all 
these unanswered letters, and this weight upon my conscience! 
Will any of the writers of them, if this happens to catch their eye, 
forgive a dilatory person, who is always writing, yet never seems 
to come to the end of writing, and believe that notwithstanding 
all appearances to the contrary, she is indeed grateful, and has 
taken both their kindness and their criticisms to heart? 

With many thanks for your cordial letter, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
STOCKS, TRING, Jan. 9, 1895. MARY A, WARD. 


Concerning the New ‘ Poe’”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

To those who want all that Poe wrote, the new edition of his 
works, to be completed in ten volumes, by Stone & Kimball; will 
be welcome, although many will find the type rather ‘small for 
evening reading by aging eyes. But there are doubtless a great 
many who do not want all he wrote, and would gladly dispense 
with the tediousness of ‘‘Pym,” the foolishness of ‘* Xing 
a Paragrab,” the penny-dreadfulness of ‘‘ Hop Frog,’’ and the 
uncomfortable drunken craze of a good many other of his tales; 
his wearisome and incomprehensible abstrusities; and the mass 
of his abusive and ephemeral criticism; and would like instead 
two volumes, in good-sized type, embracing the poems and about 
thirty tales, The collection need not be quite so select as a 
one-volume edition published some years ago, from which ‘‘ The 
Fall of the House of Usher” was omitted. Perhaps the present 
publishers will deem it worth while to issue such an edition after 
the prevailing anaconda-like demand shall be satisfied. 

Out of curiosity let me inquire what authority your Chicago 
correspondent has for pronouncing Poe’s appetite for strong drink 
and opium ‘‘hereditary’’? That is what Poe called it, but it 
seems to have been one of his ‘‘ imperious dreams "—the common 
case of finding a convenient scape-goat for sins that a man has not 
resolution enough to lay aside, 

It also seems to me that Miss Monroe is a little too hard on Mr. 
Woodberry. His is an ungrateful task. To blame him for want 
of ‘sympathy’ with his subject is like demanding of the stage- 
villain that he should ‘‘ assume a cheerful expression.” The hard 
facts of Poe’s unprincipled life do not leave much room for the 





play of sentiment or sympathy. The ‘‘ mystic harmonies’ must 
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be listened for in the man’s writings and. not in his life. After 
showing how Poe contracted ‘‘ debts of honor ”’ to the amount of 
$2500 while a school-boy; how he lied about his age to get into 
West Point; how he procured or allowed a friend to swear to alie 
about Virginia’s age in order to enable him to marry her; how he 
got money out of the depised Boston people by false pretenses 
and afterwards boasted of the ‘‘ hoax’’; how he made love to 
three women almost simultaneously, when his heart was in the 
grave with his lost Virginia, and deliberately got himself drunk in 
order to avoid the appointed marriage with one of them; how he 
lied about his ‘‘ reform”; how his life from first to last exhibited 
a shocking and uncommon‘ ingratitude, unfaithfulness and im- 
pudent disregard of principle and moral and social obligation :— 
after showing all this, calmly and without prejudice or denuncia- 
tion, Mr. Woodberry should not be required to lay flowers on his 
grave, and to own himself the prey of that ‘‘ magnetism” which 
led so many confiding men to lend Poe money and so many silly 
women to fall in love with him, The: appropriate lesson to ‘‘ the 
flower of American manhood ”’ is best conveyed as Mr. Woodberry 
has preached it. Poe isto be admired in his works, not in his 
life. Mr. Stedman has properly summarized the merits of the one; 
Mr. Woodberry has properly set forth the demerits of the other. 
The more ‘ Philistines ” like Woodberry and Leslie Stephen, who 
dare to tell the truth, the better for biography; and the sooner the 
world is disabused of the notion that vice is in any degree vindi- 
cated by genius, the more sensible and the better the world will 
be. Let us give fewer bouquets and Thanksgiving turkeys to felons, 
and have less sympathy with bad men because they wrote pleasing 
verses and stories.’ 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 12 Jan., 1895. IRVING BROWNE, 


I notice your correspondent’s remark that Poe’s ‘‘ biography is, 
perhaps, yet to be written.’’ In my opinion we already havea 
most excellent. one in Prof. George E., Woodberry’s ‘‘ Edgar 
Allan Poe ’’—a work which is a credit to American scholarship; a 
model of its kind; sympathetic, kindly, critical, penefrative. 

NEW YORK, 16 Jan., 1895. A READER. 

[Mr. Woodberry’s Life of Poe was highly praised in the review 
which appeared in these columns on 31 Jan,, 1885,—EDITORS 
THE CRITIC. | 


Trilbyana 

“SCENES AND SONGS FROM ‘ TRILBY’’” will be given at 
Sherry’s on Saturday afternoon and evening, Feb. 9, for the bene- 
fit of the New York Kindergarten Association, Several well- 
known amateurs will appear in the tableaux and Mr. Mackenzie 
Gordon will sing. Among the patronesses are Mrs. James A. 
Burden, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Paul 
Dana, Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. 
William B. Dinsmore, Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. R. W. 
Gilder, Mrs. J. Henry Harper, Mrs. Laurence Hutton, Mrs, Ed- 
ward R. Hewitt, Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Rainsford, Mrs. Charles H. 
Russell, Mrs. William L. Stropg and Mrs, Jacob Wendell. 

A painting of ‘‘ Trilby ” by Mr. Constant Mayer has been on 
exhibition at Knoedler's gallery during the past week, along with 
half a dozen other and more satisfactory paintings by the sdme 
artist. 


[Boston Evening Transcript 

The Listener was asked the other day where Du Maurier got 
the name of Trilby—a sweet and pleasant word, neither English 
nor French, which seemed to suit so perfectly the adorable young 
person of his creation. He was able to answer, more by accident 
certainly than as the result of erudition, that the name was not in- 
vented by Du Maurier, but belongs to the French classics—possi- 
bly to Scottish folk-lore. In the year 1822 there was first pub- 
lished in Paris a nouvelle, by Charles Nodier, afterward a member 
of the French Academy, entitled, ‘‘ Trilby, or the Fay of Argyle”; 
it was a sort of fairy-story, in which a fay is in love with a mortal 
woman, and the woman is very far from being indifferent to his 
Sentiment. This ‘‘Trilby’’ attained a considerable degree of 
Popularity; it became, indeed, a French classic; Sainte-Beuve has 
particularly praised the charm of its style. * * * In his preface to 
the story, Nodier says, ‘‘ The subject of this story is derived from 
a preface oraa note to one of the romances of Sir Walter Scott, I 
do not know which one.” This is a very indefinite acknowledg- 
Ment. While Nodier may have got his subject from Scott, the 
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Listener doubts if he got the name ‘‘ Trilby” from him. It is just 
the sort of name that a French writer would give to a Scotch fay. 
Nevertheless, Trilby may be a real Scotch elfin. The Listener 
would hardly claim personal acquaintance with them all. 

Du Maurier’s ‘* Trilby ” is curiously prefigured, in part at least, 
in Nodier’s; and yet there is not the smallest thing that the most 
jealous critic could call a plagiarism; it is a legitimate parentage. 
As you go on with Nodier’s story, you-love his Trilby more and 
more, as you do Du Maurier's, until you think that there was 
never so bewitching a fairy; and your love for Trilby is inter- 
woven with your love for Jeannie, his mortal sweetheart, just as 
your love for Du-Maurier’s Trilby is forever mixed up with your 
tender sentiment for Little Billee. You feel a sort of enchantment 
over you like the hypnotism that you are under in Du Maurier’s 
strange book. And both stories, while abounding in wit and 
pretty things, are deeply tragical. It has been said of Nodier’s 
‘* Trilby”’ that it belongs to the realm of the supra-sensib/e, and 
so, in large measure, certainly does Du Maurier’s. Du Maurier 
has confessed his obligation flatly in giving his story the very name 
that Nodier’s bore. It is conceivable that the image of the French- 
man’s haunting fairy dwelt with him until he resolved to reincar- 
nate the adorable elf in the body of a girl as adorable. He gave 
his Trilby a Scotch ancestry to connect her the more naturally with 
the /utzn ad’ Argail; and her fairy ancestry will easily account not 
only for her early prankishness, but for her later unreality, But 
it is a prefiguring merely, and not a direct suggestion. Whatever 
Du Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby ”’ lacks, it isn’t originality! 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

The liquid name, ‘‘ Trilby,” of Du Maurier’s heroine having 
been duly run down to its source, will a slight excursus be amiss as 
to the origin of the affectionate title applied by the novelist to his 
charming little hero—‘* Little Billee ?'’ Evidently the name, to- 
gether with certain descriptive touches, has been taken from 
Thackeray's ballad, ‘ Little Billee.”” This racy skit, as. many 
doubtless know, is in the best vein of the great humorist’s in- 
imitable burlesque. It narrates the tragic cruise of 

‘* Three sailors of Bristol city 
Who took a boat and went to sea,” 
the second stanza running thus :— 
“ There was gorging Jack, and guzzling Jimmy, 
And the youngest, he was little Billee, 
Now when they got as far as the Equator 
They'd nothing left, but one split pea.” 
And the unpleasant ultimatum being arrived at, that, ‘* We've 
nothing left, us must eat we,’ the poem continues :— 
* Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 
With one another we shouldn’t agree, 
There’s little Bill, e’s young and tender, 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he.” 
Here, I say, we have the origin of the novelist’s ‘‘ Little Billee, 
while, in the italicized phrases, we have also Du Maurier's, ‘‘ the 
third, he was little Billee"’ (p. 6), and ‘‘ he was young and tender, 
was little Billee,”’ 

It would be sheer nonsense, of course, to urge against the 
famous novelist any charge of unacknowledged borrowing in mat- 
ters so entirely trivial. The point is merely a curious one of origins; 
a little siccatine botanizing, so to speak, on the folfa disjecta that 
have been wonderfully spun by Du Maurier's genius into a fabric 
of grace and beauty so rare as is this ‘‘ Trilby."’ Nor, indeed, 
should the further fact be a detraction from the gifted author of 
‘‘ Trilby,”’ that his indebtedness to Thackeray is obviously greater 
than in the mznuti@ under consideration—that, in fact, he has 
caught from the great immortal the note of much that is best in his 
book. In his limpid, graceful simplicity of words, and their easy, 
natural flow—in his’ delicate, playful humor, and tender but not 
overwrought pathos, we discover a careful study of the deft art of 
‘* Pendennis,” and ‘‘ The Newcomes.” And the ‘‘ Cane of Har- 
mony,” with its songs and its bumpers and long whiffs, the gay 
nights and rollicking days of F, B. arid Clive and Pendennis—the 
glamor of all which has enticed full many a youngster towards the 
easy descent, or the shining slopes (as the case may be) of art and 
letters—all these scenes have doubtless served as the studies of the 
pictures, almost as delightful and masterly as their prototypes, that 
Du Maurier gives us of the joyous Bohemian life of the three jolly 
Musketeers of the Brush in the Quartier Latin in ‘* Trilby.” 

AUBURN, Ala., 26 Dec., 1894. CHARLES C, THACH, 



















































The Lounger 


OSCAR WILDE'S new play, ‘‘ An Ideal Husband,’’ seems to be 
in the author's usual manner—little action and much epigram, Its 


plot, according to the London 
critics, is childish and antiquated ; 
but the whole ‘‘ with the salt of 
Mr. Wilde’s impertinence " wins 
acceptance. If the lines I have 
seen quoted are samples of Mr. 
Wilde's wit, his brain needs re- 
freshing. ‘High _ intellectual 
pleasures make girls’ noses large,”’ 
‘*Only dull people are brilliant at 
breakfast,” ‘* All reasons are ab- 
surd,” and soon, It seems to me 
that a very little of this sort of 
writing is a good deal too much, 
* * * 


THE AUTHOR of ‘‘ A Bachelor 
Maid” received a circular from 
England, not long ago, bearing 
this address :— ° 

**Mrs, Burton Harrison 
Authress 
in the Street between 
Broadway andMercantileLibrary 
New York, 
U. S. America, 

Then, as if this were not com- 
prehensive enough, in the corner 
was written :—‘‘Or the Thursday 
Evening Club or Society Club, 
New York, U.S.” ‘‘ In the street 
between Broadway and the Mer- 
cantile Library’ shows the writer 
to be unfamiliar with the geo- 
graphy of this city. If he had said in the hotel between Broadway 
and the Mercantile Library, there might have been some excuse 
for him, though it is hardly likely that Mrs. Harrison would be 
staying at the Sinclair House, which place, while it is largely pat- 
ronized by the book-trade during the luncheon hours, is given over, 
at other times, to commercial travellers rather than to members of 
the Thursday Evening Club. 

of 
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ECCENTRIC AS WAS the address on this envelope, it was nothing 
in comparison with the circular enclosed. This began after the 
manner of a proclamation :— 

**T, James Joseph Barrett, the Poet, 

Have received Letters buying and paying One Shilling each 
for my Works, from the most eminent Kings, Queens, Emperors, 
Princesses, Lords, Ladies, Archbishops, Clergy of all religions, 
etc., in every part of the world. Some bought several copies of 
the Works. These Letters are now in my possession, including 
the documents in Princess May’s own handwriting, in which she 
formally titled me ‘The Poet” some years ago—which title I ac- 
cepted simply as a compliment to her,” 

Mr. Barrett is a maker not only of poetry but of pills as well, and 
“combines both literature and medicine in this ingenious fashion :— 
‘**In her own writing, Princess May once titled me ‘The Poet’; 

I have the paper still and can to all the whole world show it. 
James Joncbt Barrett's poems Princess May praised in her letter: 
‘James Joseph Barrett's pills are grard; no medicine is better; 

ou need no other kind of pills, nor port, champagne or claret, 
Just take my pills, and live to bless my name, James Joseph 

Barrett!’? 
* * * 

WE HAVE ONLY ONE POET in America whose muse can compare 
with Mr, Barrett's, and he is Bloodgood H- Cutter, ‘‘ The Long 
Island Farmer.” But I must do the Long Island laureate the justice 
to say that he writes poetry for poetry's sake, and not to advertise 
pills. The English poet's circular, from which I have quoted only 
a few lines, is printed on pink paper, the back of which shines with 
gum. Iwas at aloss to know what this meant until I found 
printed length-wise along the margins a line of italic type, which 
read :—‘‘If you lick the back of this paper, you can stick it on 
your doors, walls, windows or anywhere permissible.” I had 
thought of throwing it into the waste-basket, but after this hint it 
would be cruel not to use it for decorative purposes. 

* * 


I WROTE LAST WEEK of the determination of the Boston Board 
of Education to abolish the slate, for sanitary reasons. Now 
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another plan is suggested for the preservation of the school-chil- 
dren’s health. Mr. Marshall, a member of the retiring board, is 
the projector of the plan, which is to sterilize the books, and this is 
what he says about it :— 

‘* My idea in regard to the sterilization of the books would be 

to have one room in the basement of each school which could be 
heated to the desired temperature, where racks could be arranged, 
and after the schools closed on Friday the children could march 
down and leave their books on the racks, so that the janitor could 
sterilize them on Saturday. They would have all day Sunday to 
cool, and would be ready for use on Monday morning.” 
I would suggest another and I think/a more efficacious plan. As 
disease is communicated by one person to another, as children 
‘*catch’’ the measles and the whooping-cough, and all the other 
diseases to which they are addicted, from their schoolmates and 
playmates, why not go to the root of the matter, and sterilize the 
children themselves ? They could be sterilized on Saturday, as 
well as the books, and they too would ‘‘ have all day Sunday to 
cool, and would be ready for use on Monday morning.” Just 
think what a blessing to parents this cooling-off on Sunday would 
be, for the children would have to be quiet, or they would get hot 
again, and one sterilizing at a time is enough to satisfy anyone. 


* * * 


IT 1S TOO BAD that Mr. Daly had to take ‘* Heart of Ruby” 
off so soon. It was a strange play, and not one that young girls 
ought to see, but it was very interesting, and the next best thing 
to a visit to Japan. The setting was most picturesque, and it is 
astonishing how much like real Japanese the actors looked, the 
women especially, all except Tika. As for George Clarke, he 
looked like a Japanese Mephistopheles, and yet he was the good 
angel of the play. His most ardent admirers must admit, how- 
ever, that his voice and action are not suited to the Japanese 
drama. He is better in more robust parts. 


a 


ComMyYNS CARR’s blank-verse play, ‘‘King Arthur,’’ was pro- 
duced at the Lyceum, London, on Jan. 12, with Mr. Irving as 
King Arthur, Miss Terry as Guinevere and Mr. Robertson as 
Lancelot. According to the despatches received, the scenery and 
costumes, designed by Burne-Jones, are exquisite. The incidental 
music, by Sir Arthur Sullivan, is pretty, the choruses being especi- 
ally fine.. The first two acts dragged, containing tedious speeches 
which need cutting. The last act, also, is overlong. The per- 
formance was received enthusiastically,and Mr. Irving made a brief 
speech of thanks. Theclever little drawing given herewith is taken 
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from The Westminster Budget. 


It shows Mr. Irving opening 
the stage door of his theatre, 
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The Story of the Hymn ‘ America”’ 


THE NEW YORK World of Sunday last had an interesting ac- 
count of the well-known hymn ‘‘ America” (‘* My Country ’tis of 
Thee”) and its author, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Francis Smith. In 
1832 Mr. Lowell Mason gave Mr. Smith a number of German 
singing books, such as were used in schools, to look over and 
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decide upon their merits for the Massachusetts public schools. 
Mr. Smith looked over the books and translated some of the songs. 

‘‘ Turning over the leaves of one of the music books,” he says, 
I found one song of a patriotic nature set to the tune which Eng- 
land claims as hers because she has so long sung it to the words 
‘God Save the Queen,’ but which the Danes claim as theirs, and 
which the Germans claim as original with them, and of the real 
origin of which I believe ‘no one is certain. The music impressed 
me by its simplicity and easy movement, and I was at once moved 
to write a patriotic hymn of my own, which American children 
could sing to this same tune, which I did on a scrap of waste paper, 
probably finishing it within half an hour. 

‘That was in February, 1832. I gave the hymn to Mr. Mason 
with others—some translations, others my own—and thought no 
more of it. The following Fourth of July I happened into Park 
Street Church in Boston, where Sunday-school children were en- 
joying a patriotic festival. It was at this children’s Fourth of July 
celebration that ‘ America’ was first sung, the words of which I 
had written a few months before. Since then I have heard it sung 
all over the world. 

“*As to the story which has been told of the sending of the 
original of ‘ America’ to the Pope, it is not true. An autograph 
copy was sent, framed, by a friend of mine, as an individual, to be 
deposited in the Vatican library at Rome ; the original is still in 
my own possession,” 

Dr. Smith, who has now arrived at a ripe old age, lives at 
Newton Centre, a suburb of Boston, where he has lived for the 
Past fifty-three years, The portrait, which we reproduce by the 
courtesy of the Wor/d, shows him to be still hale and hearty. Dr. 

es long ago wrote of ‘‘a fellow of excellent pith” whom Fate 


“, Franklin, 
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had tried to conceal ‘‘by naming him Smith.”’ It was the author 


of ‘* America. 





Death of Prof. Merriam 


A CABLEGRAM from Athens brought the sad intelligence, last 
Sunday, that Prof. Augustus C. Merriam of Columbia College had 
died of pneumonia, Prof, Merriam sailed for Europe last July, 
meaning to study, lecture and travel in Greece uring the greater 
part of a year’s leave of absence. Letters from Athens, where he 
had arrived quite recently, gave no indication of weakening health. 

Prof. Merriam was born at Locust Grove, Lewis ‘County, N. 
Y., in 1843. After a course at the Columbia Grammar School, 
he entered Columbia College, in 1862, and was graduated in 1866 
at the head of his Class. In 1868 he was appointed tutor in 
Greek and Latin at Columbia, and from 1876 to 1880 was 
tutor in Greek. In 1880 he was made Adjunct Professor of 
Greek Language and Literature, and in 1889 Senior Professor 
of Greek Archeology and Epigraphy. For the season of 1887- 
88 he was Director of the American School of Classical Studies” 
at Athens. He was again in this city in 1890, and practically 


“: had the direction of the Greek department in Columbia College. 


He was closely connected for many years with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the Archzological Institute of America, in 
which he was President of the New York section from 1891 to 
1894. He was also a member of the Century Club. His wife 
survives him. Besides editions of Books VI, VII and VIII of the 
‘* Odyssey,” and Books VI and VII of ‘‘ Herodotus,” Prof, Mer- 
riam wrote ‘‘ The Greek and Latin Inscriptions of the Obelisk 
Crab in Central Park,” ‘*‘ The Law Code of Gortynain Crete,” 
‘* Telegraphy Among the Ancients,”’ and various papers on inscrip- 
tions in Zhe American Journal of Philology and The American 


=: Journal of Archeology. 


Franklin's 189th Birthday Celebrated 


THE TYPOTHET# of New York ate their eleventh annual din- 
ner at the Hotel Brunswick in this city on Thursday evening, Jan. 
17, the date being the 189th anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
In the absence of President De Vinne, Vice-President 


J. J. Little presided, and the principal speech, in honor of the So- 
ciety's patron saint was made by Mr, Chalton T., Lewis, who 
found his subject rather too large for the limited time allowed him, 
but succeeded in impressing upon his hearers a fact which he 





thought had hitherto been entirely overlooked—namely, that 
Franklin was a man of poetic imagination. Among the other 
speakers were ex-Postmaster-General James, ex-Senator Warner 
Miller and Will Carleton. t 

The menu bore upon its face a medallion of Franklin, which we 
reproduce herewith by courtesy of Mr. Samuel P. Avery. This 
portrait was pictured in Scribner's for May 1894, with an account 
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by Paul L. Ford of its discovery, by Mr. George A. Lucas, in a 
bric-4-brac shop in Paris. ‘The terra-cotta original, which is be- 
lieved to be absolutely unique, has been given by Mr. Lucas to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city. The artist, Jean Martin 
Renaud, made bas-reliefs of nearly all the famous people of his 
time who spent any time in Paris, among them Louis XVII, 
Marie Antoinette, Mirabeau and Paul Jones, Mr. Ford, who is 
an authority on the subject of Franklin's life and works, finds a 
humorous expression about the mouth of this medallion which he 
has sought in vain in all the other portraits of Franklin that he has 
seen. We share his curiosity to know the meaning of the letters 
VIRS beneath the bust. 


The Fine Arts 
Group Exhibitions 
TO THE EbIToRS OF THE CrITIC:— 

It SOMETIMES happens that an easy solution of a difficulty 
.makes its appearance as spontaneously as an air bubble in erated 
water—a remedy so simple and obvious to the enlightened mind, 
so completely efficacious in manner of working, that orie wonders 
why it has not always been known and practiced, 

The method of selling wall-space to exhibitors, and allowing 
them to hang their own pictures, is one of these inspirational so- 
lutions of a difficulty which has been inseparable from art-exhibi- 
‘tions since these two-faced joys.began. Anyone who is at all 
behind the scenes becomes sensitively conscious of the wrong 
side of the fair array which is presented to the public. The out- 
side, in one of the yearly exhibitions, is beautiful to see, but the 
reverse bristles with needles of torture to the luckless many who 
**can do nothing but paint.’’ The painters who lack the social or 
business talent which sends a few of their comrades to the front, 
and puts the control of art interest entirely in their hands, have no 
part or lot in the management, and must bear, without remedy, 
either loss of an audience by having their pictures refused, or loss 
of reputation by having their work so placed as to give an apparent 
cue to its rank as art-work. Many of our best painters suffer 
from the curious autocracy which governs picture exhibitions; and 
the possibility of going into the market and buying a remedy is 
like a glimpse of Heaven to souls in Hades. 

The principle of massing the productions of each artist is un- 
doubtedly a great advantage in itself, both to the artist and the 
public,—the advantage to the artist being very great in the much 
more careful hanging of his pictures, in the knowledge and con- 
sideration of their effect upon each other, and a separation which 
distinguishes his thoughts and moods as shown in his work. 

An ordinary exhibition is really a hodge-podge of the embodied 
thought of a hundred, or two hundred, or five hundred painters. 
It is a mosaic of unrelated effort,/atid emphasizes an apparent lack 
of individuality in the painter; since very few pictures are strong 
enough to maintain a separate character, or to make an individual 
impression, when crowded and jostled by the thought of other 
minds, expressed in somewhat similar fashion. 

The group method of hanging allows the artist to put before the 
public a representation df himself as a whole. It.shows the 
various abilities of the man, both mental and technical, and in- 
stead of an occasional, shooting .star, aimed at the public, his 
efforts stand as a constellation. - . 

It is unquestionably a great benefit to him thus to present him- 
self as a whole instead of piecemeal, and it is equally a benefit to 
the public to know the artist through’ a collection of his work, 
rather than by making such a collection in one’s own mind—from 
pictures seen at such intervals of time and space as effectually to 
prevent a deliberate judgment of them.. A painter without strong 
individuality—though he may have delicate perceptions of beauty 
and power of rendering them, as well as gifts of grace and knowl- 
edge of color—might live, and work, and die, almost unknown 
under the common method of exhibition, while even one group 
exhibition would reveal him to minds in harmony with his in their 
appreciation of beauty. 

The group method of hanging has also the advantage of fair 
business methods; the artist pays for his space, and can therefore 
place at least one of his pictures on the line. He can put his best 
success, the picture which seems to him to express most thoroughly 
the thought he wishes to present to the public, in a place which 
really brings it in view, and need not suffer the mortification of 
‘having it hung over adoor, or under the line of sight. 


The universal adopting of this method of picture-hanging would. 


probably result in the establishment of more galleries, or: in a con- 
stant succession of exhibitions, since the spring and fall exhibi- 
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tions at the Academy and Fine Arts alone would hardly suffice 
for the showing of the many pictures which are produced at this 
prolific period of art. By the double profit of space rent and ad- 
missions, continuous exhibitions would certainly be much more 
feasible. : 

Of course space rent is a new, and in some cases perhaps a 
difficult expense for the’artist to meet, but as it doubles and quad- 
ruples his opportunities of sale, it comes within the principles of 
business, and the wisdom of it is easily demonstrated. 

The method of group-hanging was inaugurated in New York in 
the spring of 1894 by an independent body of painters and 
students, and the experiment was immediately followed in the 
summer exhibition at the Fine Arts. It is to be hoped than an in- 
novation so advantageous to the great body of artists will become 
general practice, and the days and deeds of hanging committees 
become in time only a part of the dead past, a mile-stone on the 
path of art, by which progress can be measured. 

NEW YORK, 21 Jan,, 1895. ‘ CANDACE WHEELER, 


Art Notes 

A REPLICA of the Bacchante by Macmonnies, the original of 
which has been purchased by the Luxembourg, as announced in 
The Critic of Dec. 15, is to be placed in the court-yard of the 
Boston Public Library. It will stand upon a square plinth or 
block of marble, rising slightly above the level and in the middle 
of the water of the pool forming the centre of the court, from 
whose surface it will be reflected. It has not yet reached this 
country, but will probably be in place by April 1. Mr. Macmon- 
nies had promised to give the original statue to Mr. McKim, the 
architect of the library building, but when he received an order for 
it from the French Government, Mr. McKim insisted upon his 
giving the Luxembourg the original and letting him have a replica 
of it, which after a vain protest he consented to do. 

—The first half of Mr. E, A, Abbey’s interior mural decoration 
for the Boston Public Library is on exhibition in London, where it 
has surprised and delighted even the most ardent of Mr. Abbey's 
admirers. It will take several years to complete the work. Mr, 
and Mrs..‘Abbey will sail to-day from Liverpool for New York by 
the Paris, and the painting will come by a later ship, Let us hope 
that the pictures will be exhibited in New York before they are 
finally placed in the Public Librar&. 

—Weare not surprised to hear that the volume of C, Dana Gib- 
son’s drawings published by R. H.: Russell & Son has met with 
unusual success, several thousand copies having been sold already, 

—The artistic poster which has for some years been in exist- 
ence in Paris has now made its appearance in New York. An ex- 
hibition of poster designs by Mr. Louis Rhead, among them those 
for the last Christmas Century and Harper's Bazar, are to 
be seen at Wunderlich’s gallery. Mr. Rhead seems to take the 
work of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley as a model, to a certain extent, but 
shows his good sense by departing from it in several particulars, 
notably in the type of face which he affects. Several of his designs 
are very handsome, and all are striking and well adapted for their 
purpose, which is to catch the attention and retain it. 

—Three thousand notices have gone out to American artists, 
informing them of the offer of a prize of $5,000 by William L. 
Elkins of Philadelphia, for the best picture painted by an Americaa 
painter, and stating the conditions of the competition under the 
control of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 


London Letter 


A COMPARATIVELY dull week has been rendered memorable 
by the unusual and very reprehensible demonstration started by 
an ill-disposed audienceon the occasion of the production of Mr 
Henry James’s new play, ‘‘Guy Domville,”” at the St. James's 
Theatre last Saturday. The performance had been looked for- 
ward to with more than common interest, and the concourse in the 
stalls and dress circle was probably the most distinguished of the 
season. Among Mr. James’s friends anticipation ran high. For 
some four years. now Mr. James has given his talents almost ex- 
clusively to, stage-work, and the disappointment felt when Mr. 
Daly failed to produce the expected play by the author of ‘ Daisy 
Miller ”’ lent additional zest to the present production. The event, 
however (as everyone knows by now), proved a regrettable failure, 
It goes without saying, of course, that there is much in ‘‘ Guy 
Domville”” which bears evidence to its author's subtlety in devel 
oping a motive, much that delights the literary sense. Neverthe- 
less, his staunchest friends could not but acknowledge that the 
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play, judged with regard to its fitness for stage-representation, 
was quite unsatisfactory. The ingenuousness of the construction, 
by which the second act was commenced with an entirely fresh set 
of characters, was almost inconceivable: it is impossible to sustain 
the interest of an audience with the devices of fiction. Early in 
the evening the pit and gallery, who, after all, hold the power to 
make or mar a production, began to express their dissatisfaction, 
and when the curtain finally fell they forgot good manners so far 
as to vent their annoyance upon the author with a violence which 
has not been paralleled in London since the first night of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones's ‘‘Crusaders."’ The actors, who, it must be 
said in fairness, had done all that art could do to secure the play 
success, were first called and liberally applauded. Then the gal- 
lery cried for the author. At first there was a delay, but eventually 
Mr. James, with genuine pluck, came forward with Mr. Alexander 
and faced the cat-calls. Then Mr. Alexander was summoned for 
a speech, to which he at length responded, some twenty minutes 
or so after the fall of the curtain. He said that, after the favor he 
had received in the past, he was particularly disappointed and hurt 
by the reception of ‘* Guy Domville,”’ and that he could only hope 
for a better fortune in the future. Mr. Alexander was cheered 
with a will, and at last the audience dispersed. It is not too much 
to say that all thorough-going playgoers were disgusted with the 
attitude of the popular parts of the house. Their behavior was 
altogether out of keeping with that love for fair play which is sup- 
posed to be the birthright of the Englishman: it was dispropor- 
tionate, petty and mean. It is much to be hoped that Mr. James 
will not be discouraged from attempting to wipe out the memories 
of the luckless ‘‘Guy Domville’”’ by a suecess to which his talents 
so eminently entitle him. 

To-morrow Mr. Beerbohm Tree and his company sail for New 
York, and on the same evening we are to have the long-promised 
“King Arthur” at the Lyceum, Mr. Tree, who takes with him a 
garden of good wishes, will appear in ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘* The Ballad- 
Player,” ‘‘A Bunch of Violets,’ ‘‘ John a Dreams” and ‘ The 
Red Lamp.’”’ As his company is a thoroughly competent one, it is 
expected that American audiences will find it worthy of the wel- 
come they have so generously extended to many another English 
combination. Of ‘‘ King Arthur” the details are rigorously denied 
to the press, It is said that Mr. Comyns Carr has reverted rather to 
Malory than to Tennyson for his inspiration, and there is to be 
much incidental music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. The entire omis- 
sion of Salabad from the list of characters seems to imply that the 
mystical side of the legend will be largely neglected; and this is 
certainly as well, for the thing could not be satisfactorily repre- 
sented upon the stage. Miss Genevieve Ward rejoins the company 
to play Morgan Le Fay, Miss Lena Ashwell to be Elaine, Miss 
Annie Hughes Clarissart, Mr. Frank Cooper Modred, and Mr. 
Sydney Valentine Merlin, Na seats have been offered for sale for 
the first performance, the applications in advance having made ex- 
cessive demands upon the capacity of the theatre. A very brilliant 
audience is expected. 

One writes naturally of the stage this week, for the shadow of 
the holiday season is still heavy upon the book-market, and very 
few new volumes are being issued. The last few days have 
brought an announcement, however, which will be of interest alike 
to London and New York, It is said (though I have not heard it 
supported yet by authority) that Mr. S. R. Crockett is thinking of 
resigning his position as Free-Kirk minister of Penicuik, and devot- 
ing himself exclusively to literary work. . Presumably, in this case, 
Mr. Crockett will come into the neighborhood of London to reside, 
where he has many friends, and where-he is known to take a lively 
interest in the literary life. if this prove so, he is assured of a 
hearty welcome. 

The idea of erecting some permanent memorial to Robert Louis 
Stevenson has already been astir, and his Edinburgh friends are 
discussing the form which it should take. At present it is too early 
for any definite decision, but the most popular proposal em- 
braces an obelisk at the western summit of the Braid Hills, which 
would command an extensive prospect between that point and the 
Pentlands. It is probable that the Lord Provost will be asked to 
call a public meeting for open discussion of the matter. The mails, 
earlier in the week, brought letters from Mr. Lloyd Osbourne to 
friends in London, enclosing the last note written by Stevenson 
to home: The most interesting were addressed to Mr. Sidney 
Colvin and Mr, Edmund Gosse, of which the former has been print- 
ed in several newspapers. Mr. Gosse, however, did not consider 

elf justified in publishing the letter which Stevenson addressed 
to him, and which is understood to be of a particuiarly intimate 
character. In his accompanying note Mr. Osbourne gave a touch- 
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ing account of the funeral, which, however, has been by this time 
reprinted, no doubt, in American journals. 

The London Authors’ Club is, it is rumored, to have a brother 
at Liverpool, where a coferze of authors and playwrights is about 
to establish itself in a building of its own, Liverpool has sent out 
many conspicuous men into the field of letters, foremost among 
whom are Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. William Watson, Mr. Hall 
Caine, Professor Walter Raleigh, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. 
The only difficulty would seem to be that literary talent drifts in- 
evitably to London, and that, as soon as a man is successful, he 
will find himself, perforce, obliged to follow the tide, and his chair 
in the Liverpool smoking-room will know him no more, Not one 
of the authors I have mentioned, for instance, is at present 
resident in the city-of his birth. 

Mrs, Annie Besant has written from Colombo in reply to the 
exposure of theosophy recently promulgated in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette. She first heard news of the matter on her arrival there . 
in course of a journey from Australia to India, and reserves her 
defence until her visit to London in April of thepresent year, The 
reply, however, is deprived of its power in advance by Mrs. 
Besant’s assertion that she belongs to a section of her following 
which is bound to secrecy in the matter of its activity. ‘‘ If,” she 
writes, ‘‘this silence is held as a proof of guilt, sobeit. I had 
rather stand condemned as liar and impostor before the world than 
soil my honour with a broken pledge.’’ The words are brave and 
voluble, but a defence, which is bound to silence, is somewhat un- 
fortunate in the interests of the creed it supports. In any case, 
The Westminster Gazette may possess its soul in patience till 
April, when it will, no doubt, have another merry time, and do 
another piece of good work in the name of reason and of common- 
sense. 


LONDON, 11 Jan., 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


THE ONLY WOMAN the poet Whittier ever loved died last Thurs- 
day at her home in West Newbury, Mass., after an illness of but 
five days. Until a year ago, nothing was known to the public of 
the romantic feeling that had existed between the poet and Evelina 
Bray Downey. At that time, it may be recalled, I wrote for The 
Critic some facts regarding her life. Now it may be interesting 





Eve.LiIna Bray Downey 


to give a few more words about her. While Whittier was at- 
tending school at the old Haverhill Academy, in 1827, there came 
from’ Marblehead, as a pupil in the school, Miss Evelina Bray. 
The shy poet, who respected all woman and admired the talented, 
gave his heart to this young girl. As he said in a letter, written 
later to a friend, ‘‘I really believed that I loved her.” It is said, 
indeed, that he offered her his hand in marriage, but for some 
cause, not explained, the offer was rejected. Miss Bray left school 
and married an Englishman named Downey, a Baptist minister of 
Philadelphia. At his death the widow thought to, find herself in 
comfortable circumstances. Instead, when she had paid the debts 
of the estate, she had only $3,000 left. Coming to New England, 
Mrs, Downey lived for a time at Beverly Farms and then in Boston, . 
but her last years were spent with the family of the late Judge 
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Bradley in West Newbury. Extremely retiring in disposition, the 
lady invariably declined to talk about her friend of early days, and, 
in fact, almost always denied herself to visitors. At one time she 
desired to become an inmate of the Old Ladies’ Home in Haver- 
hill. 

The fifty-first exhibition of the Boston Art Club shows a re- 
markably interesting collection of paintings, but again there is 
trouble over the selection made by the jury. Some ef the best- 
known artists found certain of their works rejected. Charles Pierce, 
W. F. Lansil, the marine painter, and his brother Wilbur Lansil, 
the cattle painter ; W. H. Howe, Pritchard, and De Haas of New 
York, were ‘‘slashed.”” Some of their friends used rather 
strong words regarding the rejection, while Wilbur Lansil is 
quoted as having made the sarcastic remark that he supposed, 
if he had painted the cows purple, and the sky green and the 
grass red, his painting would have gone in with arush. As this 
. statement intimates, there is more or less thought among Boston 
artists that the committee of admission, with the exception of 
four men, lean toward the impressionistic school. However, in 
reply to these criticisms Henry Sandham, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, says that he and his associates inspected every canvas, 
considering its merits carefully; that the jury is appointed, in part, 
by the very men who now complain, every artist member of the 
Club having a voice in the selection; that the members of the jury 
waived the prerogative of hanging three pictures of their own 
without examination, and passed judgment on all the works; and 
that, as no names were attached to the paintings, probably less 
than ten out of the five hundred were known to the committee. 
He also adds that some of the worst pictures he ever saw were sub- 
mitted for competition, the desire to win a prize evidently bring- 
ing out people who, as Mr. Sandham says, ‘‘ seemed never to 
have painted a picture before.’’ Macmonnies with his bronze 
statuette, ‘‘Boy with Heron,” has won the first prize ($500); 
his other contributions included a re-production of the Nathan 
Hale statue in New York and a Diana, The second prize ($300), 
which is equivalent to a first prize for paintings, has been given 
to R. V. Sewell for his ‘* Vintage Revels,” a decorative painting 
showing a procession of beautiful nude maidens, The third prize 
($200) goes to Frank Benson for his strong marine painting, ‘‘ The 
Winter Storm,”’ 

Again Harvard has won in the debate with Yale. Sanders 
Theatre was filled on Friday night when the collegiate orators dis- 
cussed the question ‘‘ Resolved, That the attempts of employers 
to ignore associations of employees, and to deal with individual 
workmen only are prejudicial to the best interests of both par- 
ties.” Ex-Gov. Long presided, while Prof. Dewey of the Institute 
of Technology, Judge Barker of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
and Bishop Lawrence acted.as judges. Harvard took the affirma- 
tive, Yale the negative. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes has given to the Berkshire 
Atheneum of Pittsfield a thousand volumes from the library of 
his father, the collection consisting largely of bound magazines, 
including a complete file of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. In his let- 
ter Judge Holmes says :—‘'I did not like to sell my father’s books 
and it is very pleasant to me to send them to a place which my 
father loved and which I love also.” * * * Miss S. Mary 
Norton is tle winner of the Women's Prize of $300 at the Jor- 
dan Art exhibition. She has exhibited in both the old and new 
Salons in Paris, Her prize picture this year has for its subject 
the Kindergarten for Poor Children. * * * The Court has 
dismissed the petition of Mrs, E, K. Benton, the adopted daugh- 
ter of the late Edwin F, Waters, who contested the will by which 
the greater part of Mr. Waters’s estate was left to his widow, 
the compiler of art books, Mrs, Clara Erskine Clement Waters. 
Mrs. Benton receives, therefore, only her original legacy of $5,000 
out of an estate of $125,000, * * * A notable banquet to 
women is to be given in Boston on Thursday night by the Pine 
Tree State Club, the guests of honor being Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Mrs, Laura E. Richards, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Akers Allen, Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, Mme. Von 
Teuffel (Blanche Willis Howard), Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford and Mrs. Rebecca S. Clarke. * * * Prof. W. J. Rolfe, 
the accomplished Shakespearian editor of 7he Critic, has been 
confirmed as:Trustee of the Cambridge Public Library. 

BOSTON, 22 Jan., 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Dr: ‘ROBERT H. LAMBORN, who died at the Hotel Netherland 
in this city on Jan; 17, was.well-known in archzlogical as well as 
in business"circles.: :He was an extensive traveller in America and 


abroad. .' 
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THE STATE of the drama is always an engaging theme, and | 
am especially allured to it by the recent publication of Ibsen’s 
‘* Little Eyolf” and Hovey’s translation of Maeterlinck under the 
vernal ensign of Messrs. Stone & Kimball's Green-tree Library, 
Surely never was a great art in such an anomalous situation as 
that in which the drama finds itself to-day. On the one hand we 
have a stage forgetful of truth, descending from tricks to vulgari- 
ties, and thence to unfathomable degradation in its quest of the 
people’s dollars; and audiences which accept the worst with 
apparently little discontent. On the other we see the subtlest 
thinkers of our time using the dramatic form as the most concise 
medium for the expression of elusive spiritual truths; and finding 
their audience in the four quarters of the world. What is the new 
domain to which these conditions point the way? Is the drama of 
the future to be an art of the closet, which will appeal only to the 
elect and leave theatre-goers to their absurdities ? Or are these 
new dramatic essays the bit of leaven from which the people’s 
bread is to be raised? The possibility that we may be on the eve 
of a great dramatic epoch brings a thrill to the most weary brain 
—an epoch which should re-establish the stage as the interpreter 
of truth, the ‘‘ abstract and brief chronicle of the time,’ the mir- 
ror of modern life. 

It is possible that the decisive moment is upon us; that we, even 
we, stand at the crossroads blindly wondering which is the prettier 
path; that for the lack of a little energy and foresight a great op- 
portunity may be lost. It isa facile cry to blame the managers 
for the sort of plays they give us, shouldering upon them our own 
responsibility; but we do not offer to share the financial risk in- 
volved in giving a stage-setting to a new idea. The drama has 
become a lost art for exactly that class of the community to which 
it should appeal most strongly—the thinking people, whether of 
high or low degree. These are so weary of the dead-and-alive 
motives of the ‘‘successful modern play”’ that they no longer 
enter the doors of the theatre. The problem involves the break- 
ing-down of this distrust, and the destruction, moreover, of many 
an idol of tradition. The audiences of the future may have to be 
content with episodes instead of whole comedies and tragedies, 
suggestions instead of disclosures, action of the soul instead of ac- 
tion of circumstance, Perhaps this transition in public taste may 
be accomplished by a frank endowment of the drama—this in spite 
of the lost Theatre of Arts and Letters and doubless other failures 
as well. Or it may come inconspicuously through the persistent 
labors of a few enthusiasts in garrets on poor little improvised 
stages —where, by the way, Mr..Hamlin Garland professes to have 
discovered already the genesis of the new art, Or it may not come 
at all until the world becomes less sophisticated, fit once more for 
the simple spontaneous forms of art, 

More than one strong voice is protesting against the extinction 
of the drama, crying out to the world for one morechance. Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Maeterlinck, even Pinero, at times, insist 
that it has a modern function to perform. What form less concise, 
less rigid would have sufficed so well to reveal the intensely mod- 
ern spiritual crisis which the Norwegian handles in ‘‘ Little Eyolf” ? 
There is nothing meretricious about the dramatic form, no chance 
to help one’s self out with descriptions and rhetorical sentimental 
ities. Through bare, keen; realistic dialogue Ibsen shows us the 
naked agony of two souls in the crisis of transition from sensual 
passion, which attracts and repels with equal violence, to love of a 
loftier temper. The woman’s intuition of her husband’s weakness 
in love, relieving itself in frantic jealousy of all that enthralls his 
smaller nature; the man’s high-sounding self-deceptions, yielding 
at last to his wife’s brave truth—surely these are motives worthy 
of the stage, and set forth with the requisite force and swiftness. 
Ibsen has never chosen a subject more universal, or treated it more 
strongly and humanly. 

A stage-production of one of Maeterlinck’s poetic mysteries would 
be a new sensation indeed, as far beyond the reach of average human- 
ity, probably, as the visions of a cloistered monk. But I, for one, 
should like to see these shadows embodied, if only to make sure 
of the limitations of dramatic art. There is a curious kinship be- 
tween this Belgian mystic and the conventional recluses who saW 
visions and dreamed dreams, and who built up for the Roman 
Catholic Church a vast literature of meditation. To him as to 
them the most elusive spiritual experiences are enacted before the 
eye by intangible shapes in the semblance of men and women ; and 
he is able at times to reveal to less vivid senses this perpet 
drama of the soul. Being still young and unaware of humor, he 
is preoccupied with horrors; perhaps when he is old and wise he 
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will offer us symbols of joy. But nothing is too remote or evan- 
escent for him. Emotions hitherto expressible only in music he 
compels to the stricter logic of words. One has only to accept 
his mood, and the guardian angels and haunting demons of the 
soul become living beings in their eternal conflict. For those who 
cannot accept his mood he has no voice; there is no point of con- 
tact between this latter-day hermit and the materialist. Mr. Hovey 
proves a sympathetic translator of these spiritual episodes; the only 
thing which baffles him is their weird, ineffable music. The loss of 
this is fatal to certain climaxes, which cannot hold their dizzy 
height of ecstasy in the fall from poetry to prose. 

We have enjoyed much an exhibition of sixty or seventy pictures 
by Eugene Franzen, the Swedish painter who was introduced to 
us at the Columbian Exposition, and who has been working in 
this country since then. It is astonishing how adaptable these 
Scandinavians are; the life Mr. Franzen depicts is thoroughly 
American, the honest out-of-door country life of farmers and their 
wives and children. And he refeals it in a whole-hearted, genuine 
way, which vitalizes, spiritualizes the fine artistic quality of his 
work. These pictures have been shown in New York, so I need 
not dwell upon them. They are to be followed by an exhibition 
of Gibson’s drawings. 

I wonder if Eastern people will ever learn how to take the in- 
genious pleasantries of Mr. Eugene Field. We in Chicago have 
laughed at his ‘‘ Sharps and Flats” column for years, and we are 
constantly surprised to discover that the unenlightened world 
classes its author as a realist, instead of as an idealist of per- 
suasive charm. Some time ago he printed a very good story 
about one of the hosts of the Twentieth Century Club introducing 
Dr. Conan Doyle to his friends as Canon Doyle. The tale has 
traveled as far as the London Authors’ Club, and thence back to 
us, and it is really too good not to be true. It is a pity to destroy 
illusions, or to lessen by one iota Mr. Field’s joy in shocking the 
centres of culture. But to take him literally is to decant cham- 
pagne. 

CHICAGO, 22 Jan., 1895. . 


Notes 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that he has read Mr. Bigelow’s letter 
about the proposed building of the Tilden Library on the Columbia 
College grounds qa step which would save the Tilden Trust the cost 
of asite and the annual expense of maintenance, besides giving the 
Tilden Library some 200,000 volumes to start with), and asks':— 
“Is not Mr. Bigelow in error in thinking that if Mr. Tilden had 
meant to endow a callege library he would have done it ? Could it 
not be said as well that if Mr. Tilden had meant to endow a pub- 
lic library, he would have done it? The fact is that either Mr, 
Tilden did not know his own mind, or he did not know how to draw 
awill. In his will he mentions a library, and he also suggests a 
desire to further education.: Mr, Bigelow, to judge from the 
paragraph quoted by you, seems to think that the Columbia 
College library is a reference library only. It is also a circulating 
library, and it has of late beén very liberally managed, as far as 
the general public is concerned. If Mr. Tilden wanted first to 
benefit the public of New York and secondly to commemorate 
himself, the Trustees could hardly carry out his wishes better than 
by building the commanding edifice designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White as the central feature of the new Columbia build- 
ings, in the middle of what is certain to be sooner or later the 
most conspicuous spot on this island.”’ 


—One hundred ‘‘ rare and beautiful books” are to be sold by 
Bangs & Co. on Feb. 1 for the account of Duprat & Co. The 
catalogue, which is a very pretty one, has been honored with an 
dition de luxe, and includes many attractive volumes, among them 
an album containing Vierge’s illustrations to the Quantin edition 
of Poe's stories, the first edition, from the author’s MS., of ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Marie Roget,” and a first edition of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
with the rustic title, and the portrait of Lord Steyne afterwards 
suppressed. 

—The Grolier Club will hold its annual meeting in the evening 
of Thursday, Jan: 24. The President will make an address, his- 
toric bindings will be exhibited, and two vellum copies of a classi- 
fied list of early book-plates will be sold at auction. 


>‘ Four American Universities” (Harvard, Yale, Princeton 

and Columbia) is the title of a book the Harpers have in press. Its 

character may be judged from the fact that the article on Harvard 

is written by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, that on Yale by Prof. 

Arthur T, Hadley, while Princeton is treated by Prof. William M. 
¢ and Columbia by Prof. Brander Matthews. 


H. MONROE, 
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—Mr. L. J. B. Lincoln announces the first subscription perform- 
ance of Mr. Alexander Black's picture play, ‘* Miss Jerry,” at the 
Waldorf on Thursday evening, Jan. 31. This,amusing production 
was noticed in Zhe Critic of Oct. 13. 


—The title decided upon for Dr. Parkhurst’s book, which will 
probably be ready early in February, is ‘‘ Our Fight with Tam- 
many.” 

—At the concert to be given at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 29, in aid of the Workingman’s School and District 
Nursing Department, Bernhard Stavenhagen and Master Gerardy, 
the ‘cellist, are to appear, together with Fraulein Kutscherra of the 
Damrosch German Opera Co., and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. The occasion promises to be of special interest, and 
the institution to be benefitted is one of the worthiest in New York. 


—Ginn & Co. are bringing out a fourth edition of ‘‘ Beowulf, and 
The Fight at Finnsburh,” edited by Profs, J. A. Harrison and 
Robert Sharp. The work has been thoroughly revised and con- 
siderably extended, 


—Charles Egbert Craddock’s new book will soon be published 
by Harper & Bros. It is called ‘‘The Phantoms of the Foot- ° 
bridge,” and will contain, besides the story that gives it its name, 
‘His Day in Court,” ‘*Way Down in Lonesome Cove,” ‘‘ The 
Moonshiners at Hoho-Hebee Falls’’ and ‘‘The Riddle of the 
Rocks.” A novel to be published by the same firm is ‘‘ A Farm- 
House Cobweb,” by Emory J. Haynes—a story of rural life in 
New England, about the period of the Civil War. 

—Part of the scene of Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel, will 
be laid in Rome, it is said. Mrs, Ward will spend the remaining 
months of winter and the coming spring in Italy. 

—The Messrs. Appleton have in press a novel by Louis Couperus, 
called ‘‘ Majesty,’’ which is said to be an extraordinarily vivid 
romance of autocratic imperialism. ‘The resemblance between the 
leading characters of the story and those of more than one reign- 
ing imperial house will attract readers on the look-out for sensa- 
tionalism, but the real merit of the story is entirely independent of 
this fictitious interest. 


—The Macmillans are about to bring out a very welcome series 
of reprints under the general title of ‘‘ Illustrated Standard Novels "’ 
—books that have taken an established place in English literature. 
Each volume will have an introduction by a well-known critic, and 
will contain about forty full-page and other illustrations. The first 
issue will present Miss Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Castle Rackrent, and The 
Absentee,” with an introduction by Mrs. Thackeray-Ritchie,. Hugh 
Thomson is illustrating Miss Austen's ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,” 
and Mr. Birrell is writing an introduction to Borrow’s ‘‘ Laven- 
gro,” 

—‘‘ A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Y. Satterlee, which the Messrs. Scribner will soon publish, 
is an exhaustive examination and criticism of the modern move- 
ment in favor of placing Christianity on some other basis, scienti- 
fic, philosophical, ethical or social, than the doctrinal and dogmatic 
one involved in the adoption of a definite creed. 

—The revised edition of Dr, Daniel Dorchester's ‘‘ Problem of 
Religious Progress ”’ is in press, and will be issued next month by 
Hunt & Eaton. Much of the work has been rewritten, and new 
matter added, including twenty-four pages of colored diagrams. 


— The London Home Monthly, an illustrated periodical which 
has still to make its first appearance, bids for the largest circula- 
tion yet by putting its price at threepence instead of sixpence, 
which is supposed to be the ‘‘ popular” price for an English maga- 
zine. It is to be edited by Ralph Caine, a brother of Hall Caine. 
The latter will contribute a poem to the first number. 


—Ginn & Co, announce ‘‘ The Academy Song-Book,”’ edited 
by Charles H. Livermore and H. F, Reddall, a work intended to 
furnish music for all occasions in the daily life of colleges and 
schools. 


—The plot of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new play turns, the London cor- 
respondent of 7he Western Daily Mercury affirms, ‘‘ on the sale of 
the Suez Canal shares, that famous coup of Dizzy’s, nearly twenty 
years ago. The use of private information about this financial 
stroke furnishes a critical episode of the story, and I shall not be 
surprised to find that it is a Jady who manages the business. 
Though the play has been written recently,” adds the correspon- 
dent, ‘‘the idea has been in Mr. Wilde’s mind for years. He 
would be a prolific playwright if he were to turn his fancies to 
account; but as a rule he prefers to rehearse them in conversation 
for the entertainment of his friends. There is a legend that the 
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comedy he promised Mr. Hare some time ago has not been put to 
paper, but that, when he was asked for the first act, he went down 
to the Garrick with some sheets of blank foolscap and improvised 
the act with such ingenuity and address that the listening manager 
thought it was actually written.”’ 


—Lord Tennyson has placed a memorial tablet in the church at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight, which bears the following inscription: 
—‘‘In loving memory of Alfred Lord Tennyson, whose happiest 
days were passed at Farringford, in this parish. Born August 6th, 
1809; died October 6th, 1892. Buried in Westminster Abbey, 
October 12th, 1892. 

Speak, living voice, with thee death is not death; 
Thy life outlives the life of dust and breath.” 

—It appears now that Zola was not received by the Pope dur- 
ing his visit to Rome, as was generally reported at the time. 
He had an interview with King Humbert, however, and Queen 
Margherita granted him an audience, in the course of which she 
proved herself perfectly conversant with his works. 


—Henry Holt & Co, announce Kalidasa’s Hindoo drama ‘‘ Sha- 
kuntala,”’ translated by Prof. A. H. Edgren; ‘‘ A History of the 
Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Century,” by Prof. F. M. 
Warren; Nevinson’s ‘'Slum Stories of London” (in the Buckram 
Series); Ford’s play, ‘‘The Broken Heart,’’ edited by Prof. Clin- 
ton Scollard; Macaulay's and Carlyle’s Essays on Croker’s Bos- 
well’s Johnson, edited by Mr. Wm. Strunk, Jr.; ‘*‘ Deutsche Ge- 
dichte,”’ edited by Dr. Camillo von Klenze; ‘‘ An Introductory 
German Reader,” with notes and vocabulary, by the late Prof. W. 
D. Whitney of Yale and Miss M. P. Whitney; ‘‘Frau Holde,” 
by Baumbach, edited by Prof. Lawrence Fossler; ‘‘ Peter Schle- 
mihl’s Wundersame Geschichte,” by Ghamisso, edited by Prof. 
Frank Vogel, with Cruikshank’s illustrations and two rare, fanciful 
portraits of Chamisso ; a new edition of Schiller's ‘‘ Jungfrau von 
Orleans,” edited by Mr. A. B. Nichols; ‘* Classic French Letters ”’ 
(Mme. de Sévigné, Mme. de Maintenon, Voltaire and Mme. du 
Deffand), edited by Prof. E. L. Walter; and ‘Selections from 
Taine’s ‘Origines de la France Contemporaine,’”’ edited by Prof. 
A. H. Edgren, 

—‘' Dr, Judas,” by William Rosser Cobbe, a Chicago journal- 
ist, is announced by S. C, Griggs & Co. as a description of the 
evils of opium ‘‘ and other toxic agents.”’ 


— Bangs & Co, sold on Jan. 15 a copy of Franklin's Almanack 
for 1756 for $38, the first edition of Keats’s ‘‘ Lamia” for $8.50; 
Andrew Lang's ‘Selected Poems of Robert Burns” (London, 
1891), one of seven copies on vellum, for $28. Early Longfellows 
went thus:—‘‘ Don Jorge Manrique,”’ first edition, Boston, 1833, 
his maiden book, $8; same, ‘‘ Poems on Slavery,”’ first edition, 
Cambridge, 1842, $26; same, ‘‘Spanish Student,” same, 1843, 
$12.50; same, ‘‘ Evangeline,’ same, Boston, 1847 (his rarest first 
edition), $47, 

—Messrs. Crowell & Co.’s announcements include ‘‘ The Distri 
bution of American Wealth,”” by Charles B. Spahr, associate 
editor of Zhe Outlook, and ‘‘ The Christian State: a Political 
Vision of Christ,’’ by the Rev. George Herron, Professor of Ap- 
plied Christianity at Grinnell College. 

—It was stated in our report of the Philadelphia Philological 
Congress (Jan, 12) that the vigorous work of Prof. E. H. Babbitt 
had led to the creation of the American Dialect Society, six years 
ago. Prof. Babbitt modestly writes to disclaim the compliment. 
‘‘ The person to whom-the inception of the Society is chiefly due,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is Prof. E, S. Sheldon of Harvard,”’ 

—Mr. W. M. Griswold’s ‘‘ List of American Historical Novels ” 
is nearly ready for publication. 

—Douglas Putnam, who died in Marietta, O., on Dec. 20, had 
been Secretary of Marietta College since its establishment in 1832. 
All the diplomas ever given by the College, including those of the 
latest commencement (June, 1894), bear the signature, ‘* Douglas 
Putnam, Secretary.” ee 


—The initials ‘* Z.Z.” on the title-page of ‘‘ A Drama in Dutch’ 


are said to stand for Mr. Louis Zangwill, a younger brother of Mr; 
I, Zangwiil. 
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—All short stories and poems by Rudyard Kipling, A. Conan 
Doyle and other popular writers are now carefully copyrighted in 
this country, and their unauthorized republication involves liability 
for violation of copyright, which would be a serious matter in the 
case of a newspaper with a large circulation. 

—The Robert Clarke Co, has just published ‘‘ Parliamentary 
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Usage for Women’s Clubs, and for Deliberative Bodies Other than T 
Legislative,” by Maria Frances Prichard, and ‘‘ Life and Poems 
of General William Haines Lytle,” edited by Prof. W. H. Venable, With 

—We are pleased to learn that all rumofs concerning the ill- Mr 
health of J. M. Barrie are unfounded. Instead of being broken- than 
down and in Italy, he isin England; hard at work and perfectly well, the g 

—The date of the production of Paderewski’s opera is uncer- thro 
tain. The libretto is at present in Polish, and the opera unnamed, om 
From the London Daz/y News we learn that it is in four acts, the pane 
story modern, the scene being laid in the Carpathians, on the Hun- dip 
garian frontier. The music in piano score has been finished for men 
some little time, and M. Paderewski expects to complete the man 
orchestration early in the spring. 

—The annual report of Cooper Union for 1894 shows current Rat. 


assets amounting to $3126.16, and current indebtedness 6046. 56— 
a deficit of $2920.40. Toward reconstructing the building and en- Th 


larging the Woman’s Art School, John L. Cadwalder paid $1000, = 
the estate of Thos. W. Strong $1893, John E. Parsons, $2000, he 
Henry G. Marquand $4000, the Wm. Cooper Foundation in bibl 


Memory of Margaret Cooper $20,0co, Abram S. Hewitt $25,000, 
Sarah A. Hewitt $25,000 and Edward Cooper $100,000. 

—‘' Three sets of memoirs of the future,”’ shys The Ath: neum, ’ 
‘‘are passing from hand to hand among friends of the writers 
in Paris: those of Marshal Canrobert, who, alone of the three 
authors, is alive; those of Marshal de MacMahon; and those of 
M. Thiers. M. Thiers has left but a short memoir, in which 
Marshal de MacMahon is bitterly attacked. The MacMahon 
memoirs are in four volumes, of which the first three deal with Afri- 
can, Russian and Italian campaigns, and with the problems of 
Algerian government. The fourth is full of questionable matter, 
and the influence of the anti-Republican feeling of Mme. de Mac- By. 
Mahon (seldom called Duchesse de Magenta) is said to be notice- 
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THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOM), 


she Fe ig and 7oth St., is open every week day from 
to A, M, to 4 P. M. , 
Exhibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 


Admission Free, Ne Tichets required. 
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TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS 
TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY 


333 TO 341 FourtTH AVENUE, New York 


THE TIFFANY CHAPEL AS EXHIBITED AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
WILL REMAIN ON EXHIBITION DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
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Publications Received the 
Abbey, Henry. Poems. Kingston: H. Abbey. The 
Barnett, E. A. Training of Girls for Work. B80oc. Macmillan & Co, in ii 
Book of Job. Ed, by S M. Jackson. Maynard, Merrill & Co, the 
Crompton, F. E. Messire. 75¢ E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Davidson, J. Ballads and Songs. $1.50. Bbston: Copeland & Day. 
DeWitt, D. M. Judicial Murder of Mary E. Surratt. ; By 
Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Revised by H. Nettleship & J. E. 
Sandys. $3. Macmillan & Co. 
DuCroquet, C. P. Conversation des Enfants, : 
New York: William R. Jenkins. 
Flint, R. Socialism. $3.25 , J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Fontaine, C. Les Historiens Francais. $1.25. 1 
New York: William R. Jenkins. Ph 
Gestefeld, U. N. The Leprosy of Miiram. $1.25. che 
i New York: Gestefeld Lib. & Pub, Co. of 
Freat Men and Famous Women. Ed. by C. F. Horne. tra 
i New York: Selmar Hess. Fr 
Hale, E. E._ If Jesus Came to Boston, Boston: J. Stil:nan Smith & Co, ori 
Jones, R. Growth of the Idvils of the King. $1.50. 4 B. LAppenectt Co. ab 
Lilienthal, H. Lent Past and Present. 5c. ‘homas Whittaker. 
Littte Nature Studies. Ed. bv Mary E. Burt... 36c. tainn & Co. 
Martin, G. H. Evolution of the Mass. Public School System. 
D. Appleton & Co. By 
Maynard, L. Organization of the Boston Branch. 
Walt Whitman Fellowship Papers: ] 
Moffatt's Pupil Teacher’s Course. Ed. by T. Page. 2s. i in 
London: Moffatt & Paige, ce 
Moffatt’s Handbook and Guide to Football and Cricket. 4 Do 
London: Moffatt & Paige, att 
Moffatt’s Reprint of Queen’s Scholarship Questions. fd. ate 
London: Moffatt & Paige.. de 
Musician's Year Bonk. Compiled by M. Reintzel. $:. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Noire, L. On the Origin of Languave,ete 1:c. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
Page, T. Spenser and Shakespeare. 6d. London: Moffatt & Paixe. B; 
Palmer, F. The Wealth of Labor. §$r. The Baker & Taylor Co. 
Russell, W. C, The Good Ship Mohock. §$:. D Appleton & Co. 
Sainisburv,G Corrected Impressions. §$t.25. Dodd. Mead & Co. 
Sharp, William, Vistas. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 
Tabb, John B. Poems. §r. Boston: Copeland & Day. kr 
Tower, Jr.,C, The Marquis de La Fayette in the eran Kg & . 
. B. Lippincott Co, 
Twain, Mark, Pudd’nhead Wilson. Hartford: Américan Publishing Co, th 
Wilkes, C. Sidney Forrester. soc. New York: H. W. Hagemann, * 
: 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
With Portrait. 2 vole. 8vo, $5.00. 


Mr, Sala’s long-awaited autobiography will more 
than falfil expectations, It is a racy narrative of 
the great journalist’s varied personal experiences 
through a long and active career. His vocation 
carried him to the central point of interest in the 
great European events of the last fifty years, and 
brought him in contact with famous statesmen, 
diplomatists, soldiers, artists, actors, and literary 
men, of whom he gives graphic portraits and tells 
many entertaining anecdotes. 


Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by MorGAN 
CALLAWAY, Jr., Ph.D, 12mo, net, $1.00, 

This volume includes about twenty typical selec- 
tions. The introduction presents a sketch of Mr. | 
Lanier’s life and a critical study of his } oetry, and | 
the volume {s annotated and contains a complete | 
bibliography and a portrait of the poet. } 


The Religions of Japan. | 
From the Dawn of History to the Era of Meiji. By | 
WIL14M ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 12mo, $2.00. 
A book of peculiar value and interest at the pres- | 
enttime. It is the fiist work devoted to Japanese | 
religions, and represents the results of years of 
special study and trave). In treating this interest- 
ing theme the author happily combines the critical 
and popular methods, avoiding technicalities and 
obscure terms, and presenting a luc'd, scholarly, 
and thoroughly interesting history of the various 
Japanese faiths. 


The Elements of Ethics. 
By James H. Hysior, Ph.D., Instructor of Ethics, 
Columbia College, New York. 8vo, $2.50. 


This new work, by the author of “The Ele nents 
of Logic,” is an introductory treatise on theoretical 
ethics. It first gives a brief account of the history 


| 









Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


tobacco made. 


Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., 8a 3 
Baltimore, Md. 


Por’ 





Lyspepsia 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Pronounced by Physicians of all schools 
to be the BEST remedy yet discovered for 
Dyspepsia. 

It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia 
that no other medicine seems to touch, 
assisting the weakened stomach, and mak- 
ing the process of -digestion natural and 
easy. 








of ethics and then proceeds to analyze and discuss 
the various ethical questi ns and theories of to-day. 
The book is throughout suggestive and adapted 
inits character and arrangement to the needs of 
the class room. 


Rhetoric: Its Theory and Practice. 

By AUSTIN PBELPs, D.D., Late Profes-or of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, and 
HENRY ALLYN FRINK, Professor of Logic, Khet- 
oric, and Oratory in Amherst College. 12mo, 
$1.25 net. 

The basis of this work is the late Professor 
Phelps’s *‘ English Style in Public Discourse.” The 
charm of Professor Phelps’s style and the clearness 
of his statemenis unite with the abundant illus- 
trations and practical exercises based on Profersor 
Prink’s long experience as a teacher of both Rhet- 
oric and oratory in making the book the most desir- 
able one, it is believed, on this subject. 


Philosophy of the Mind. 
By GkonGe TRUMBULL Lapp, Profersor.of Philosophy 
in Yale University. Svo, $3.00, 

Prof-ssor Ladd’s book is a treatise on metaphysics 
in the more special mearing of the term, and con- 
cerns itself with certain problems suggested but 
not usually diecus«ed in the couree of an empirical 


study of mental phenomena. It therefore appropri- | 


fall fol.ows the earlier works of the author, which 
deal with psychology proper. 


Herbart and the Herbartians. 
By CHARLES DEGARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarth- 
more College. Great Educators Series, 12mo, 
$1.00 net. 


In this book President DeGarmo, who is well- 
known as one of the most profeund students of 
Herbart, has given, for the first time in the English 
language, a systematic analysis of the Herbartian 
Renee: ne Fa, aly does the vee 

expos’ of the theory as expoun 
by Herbart himself, but it traces in detail the devel- 
opment of that th and the additions to it made 
wescn distingu names as Ziller, Stoy. Frick, 
4nd the American School of Herbartians. 


_——_— —-—- 


2", Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SOKS, 


158-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
For sale by all Druggists. 








The only way to tell 
whether you can write 


better with TADELLA 
Pens is to try one. 
Sold in 25 cent 


= pA Cant od he PEN to” 








20 
4 New York, 


IN THE WORLD 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail, 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
81 CHAMBERS ST.,, NEW YORK.. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE. 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES,. 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 


Catalogues and Lists on application. Subscriptions te- 
all periodicals. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 








PAPER by the POUND, and envelepes, Greater quan- 
tity, lower price, than by quires, mples, all icine’ 

rices marked, on receipt of 10c. WII. R. JENKINS, 
fine stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N, Y. 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS, 
Wiruiam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York, 
Catalogues issued continually. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 








CATALOGUE of 1,600 brand new items selected from the 
Literary Junk Shop of A. 8, Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
N.Y, City, now ready, 
she: a0 H. WILLIAMS 
195 West 10ru Street, New Yor, 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 





Literary, Legal 
N Architectural,and' 
Miscellaneous. 


Accurate and Es pers Stenographic Work.. 
BRONN & BRONN, Sten 


aphers, 
DECKER BUILDING, 33 Union Square... 





Holiday Books,—Christmas Cards,—Calendars,— 
Booklets, ete. 


MARCUS WARD & CO. (Ltd.), 
810 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








AUTHOR'S MANUSCRIPT 
REVISED FOR THE PRESS. 
Cecile Bronn, DECKER BUILDING, 33 UNION sq. 


MUSIC All the great musical clas 


sics, imported and reprinted 
for voice or instrument, in all: 
published forms, Hi uarters for sheet music, 
music books and music ; 
OLIVER 


talogues OIT st ON COMPANY 
Ca’ y s 
Boston, N. Y., Phila. 


Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer’s 








Will Cure Pimples, Ref 
Noses and all Skin 
Eroptions, 
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"EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ AGEncy. 
Oldest and best known in the U. 5. 
Established 1855. 
3 East sqtu Street, N. Y. 


all. 


is valuable in fon to its influence. 
An Agency If it merely 2 antag ermits Aad and tells 





you about them That is something, dh | it is asked to 


recommend a t er and recom- 


rmends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Mateo, California. 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
S Twenty-nintH Year. 
Rev. Atrrep Lez Brewer, D.D., Rector. 

















CONNECTICUT 
Hartford, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary ror GIRLs, 


Terms, $500 to $700. Number limited. 
Address for bape and Riise. jars 
iss Sara J. Smitu, Principal. 








Norwalk, Connecticut. 


a Be AIRD’S Institute for Girls. 44 miles from New 

City, Primary and College Vid cedny ot courses. 

New buildings, stcam heat, incandescent light. Gym- 
‘nasium. Careful attention to morals and pr ores 2ad year. 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. menoAners DIOCESAN SCHOOL, Twentieth 
ag 2 Sept. 19, 1894. The Rev. Francis 
Pa usbett, M . A, Rector, Miss Mary R. HILLarp, 
rincipal, 











NEW YORK 


. AGNES SCHOOL, Alban Y. ‘Optional Studies. 

a advantages in M Oe ‘Languag es and Music. 
nasium. 34 Teachers, Send for catalogue to Miss 
OYD, Principal, 











Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Three Full 
Courses of Study. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. eA building with modern improvements. 

jon will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 
catalogue. 


Newburgh, New York. 
es ag MISSES MACKIE'S ge te FOR GIRLS, 





Twenty-ninth year will begin September 22d, 1894. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 





Peekskill, New York. 


‘The Peekskill Military Academy. 





~6rst Year, Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 
RIVERVIEW op et. Y. 
9TH YEAR. 


hon gua thoroughly for ute: the Gov- 





my cer 


‘detailed at. Riecrview by ‘heovetary of War, 
BISBEE & AMEN, reo 


NEW YORK CITY. 
New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, Wo. Drive 
THE MISSES Ety’ s ScHOOL FOR GIRLs. 








New York City, 18: Lenox rae near 119th St. 


ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON- 
French and English School for Girls, 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK,, Director, 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
strane Toon essa tncctoaat ite 


mbraces the 
ad it may be affirmed + apap pag 
57 dala oto admirably econ core teachers, 


=. 


’ 
can 








NORTH CAROLINA 





Raleigh, North Carolina, : 
Ss‘ MARY’S | SOCK. For iat, sane 
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mar BAKER & 60. 


~ HIGHEST: AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


F\ EXPOSITIONS 
Fy tn Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Proces Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or Ope Chemicals or Dyes are 

used j Br to of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & Ot CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 













___ EDUCATIONAL © 
OHIO 








: Painesville, Ohio. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR t CASAS ES aviation THE PRESIDENT. 





PENNSYLVANIA | 


Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street, 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
L POR TWENTY GIRLS. Under the charge of 

ta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
spoken in two years. Terms, 













01KS, or books 

Books, Standara 

Books, Novels, WILLIAMS R. 

JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 

and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 

NEW YORK. Catalogue on application, 
arene promptly made, 





A PANORAMA 


442 Miles Long, 


Affording rare glimpses of the character- 
istics and life of ten great American 
cities—important agricultural, mining and 
manufacturing communities—rivers, moun- 
tains and cataracts of world-wide repu- 
tation—landscapes of infinite variety, 
illustrating in the most impressive man- 
ner the beauty, wealth and resources of 
the great Empire State—is included in 
every purchase of a through ticket over the 


New York CentRAL 


‘* AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILRO. 


For a copy of ‘The Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send two 2-cent Stamps to GEORGE H. 
DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all ia 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 


Food Report. 


Rovat Bakinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New w Vom 


‘Boston, U. Ss A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROIEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS, 





UNDERWEAR. 


* CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 


CELEBRATED 


UNDERWEAR. 


NATURAL WOOL, MERINO, and SILK 


UNDERWEAR. 


Men’s Underwear, 
Children’s Underwear, 
Ladies’ Underwear. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Silk, Balbriggan, Lisle Thread 
and Cotton Hose. ; 


MEN’S HALF HOSE. 
Children’s Hosiery. 


GLOVES. 


cee eh 





NEW: VORK.. 


